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SUM]' LAKY 


K  islimi  l  is  strategically  lot *  i  L  c  cl  at  the  apex  ol  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  subcontinent,  coni  iguous  to  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanis  tan , 

•  i  ih!  Communist  China,  Ancient  II  i  ndu-Mus  1  i  ni  hatred,  leal  and  1*  rust  ra¬ 
tions  were  endemic  to  L  he  India- Pakis  tan  dispute'  over  Kashmir,  The 
Bi  itish  Independence  Act  oi  1947  provided  L  lie  impetus  lor  boLh 
na Lions  to  become  locked  in  a  struggle  tor  control  of  this  area 
where  77  percent  oi  the  papulation  is  Muslim  under  Hindu  rule.  By 
the  British  act  o 1  partition  India  was  divided  into  two  separate 
sovereign  nations,  India  and  Pakistan*  British  rule  ended  on 
13  August  1947.  l'uch  of  tin.  302  princely  states  of  India,  ol  which 
kashmii  was  the  fourth  Largest,  was  allowed  Lo  accede  lo  either 
India  or  Pakistan  or  remain  independent.  Kashmir,  under  the  rule 
ol  Maharaja  Sir  llari  Singh,  did  not  accede  by  tin*  effective  date 
ol  13  August  1947.  Standstill  Agreements  were  signed  with  India 
and  Pakistan  as  a  movi  to  i  ntlependenco .  On  22  October  1947,  3000 
Pakistani  Northwest  Frontier  tribesmen  attacked  in  the  Vale  of 
Kashmir  i o  overthrow  the  Hindu  government  o L  Sir  Mari  Singh*  When 
the  capital  ol  Kashmir,  Srinagar,  was  threatened,  the  Maharaja 
requested  assistant*  ol  tlu  Indian  Army.  India  would  not  provide 
l  l  oops  unless  Kashmir  acceded  to  India.  Kashmir  acceded  to  India 
uul  Indian  Army  troops  were  flown  into  Srinagar.  Upon  accepting 
Liu  instrument  of  accession,  Lord  Louis  Mount ba t tan ,  Covcrnoi 
General  ol  tlu  Dominion  oi  India,  staLed  that  with  restoration  oi 
peaceful  conditions,  the  question  oi  accession  would  he  settled  h \ 
reference  to  the  people. 

All  efforts  at  direct  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  were 
to  no  ivaiL.  On  1  January  1948,  India  filed  a  complaint  in  the 
United  Nations  charging  aggression  and  that  Pakistan  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  fomenting  tlu  crisis  in  Kashmir.  Pakistan  denied  the 
charges  and  countercharged  that  India  was  in  control  of  part  ol 
Kashmir  through  illegal  means  and  had  not  fulfilled  its  pledge  of 
i  plebiscite.  Debate  on  the  issue  by  the  Security  Council  continued 
until  21  April  1948  when  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan  ylTNCl  P)  was  appointed  to  mediate  the  dispute.  UNC1P 
obtained  agreement  iroin  both  nations  t  o  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  ceasefire,  withdrawal  of  all  troops  except  an  Indian  security 
1  Di'o  ,  and  provisions  for  a  plebiscite.  A  ceasefire  was  proclaimed 
on  1  January  1949  with  a  substantiating  resolution  dated  3  January 
1949.  There  followed  i  United  Nations  demarkation  of  t ho  ccasetiiu 
l  i  lie  and  observers  were  appointed  to  police  the  agreement.  DespiLi 
of Jolts  of  INYIP,  live  United  Nations  mediation  missions,  and  direct 
negoti a t ions  that  transcend  18  years,  no  real  progress  was  made  in 
settling  tin  Kashmii  dispute.  Pakistan  has  based  its  case  on  Kashmir's 
major  economic,  political  and  strategic  significance  to  Pakistan, 
whi  M  to  India  Kashmir  has  become  a  symbol  of  national  prestige  and 
international  justice.  Aggravating  the  hardened  positions  taken  by 


l  l  l 


both  India  .1  nd  Pakistan  were  the  furnishing  of  military  aid  to  both 
nations  by  t Ik  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  support  of  India  in 
the  United  Nations  and  die  Communist  Chinese  invasion  ol  the  Indian 
b  1  1  dL  1  regi on  i n  1^62 . 

To  1  omen t  revolt  in  llu  Vait  of  Kashmir  and  bring  the  Kashmir 
dispute  t o  world  attention,  Pakistan  infiltrated  5,000  Azad  Kashmir 
and  Pakistan  Regular  forces  into  Kashmir  on  5  August  1965.  India 
l'owtod  In  seizing  a  series  oi  Pakistani  Army  posts.  Major  force's 
ol  both  nations  were  then  thrown  into  an  undeclared  war  that  lasted 
for  onlv  three  weeks  ol  intensive  fighting.  The  war  was  indecisive1 
as  botii  India  and  Pakistan  were  ill  prepared  economically  and  rtii  1  i  - 
tari  Lv  to  wage  a  large  scale  war.  Attendant  to  the  India-Paki s tan 
clash  were  parallel  political  maneuvering^  and  negotiations  that 
increased  with  intensity,.  Initially  tlw  United  Nations  was  unsuc- 
cesslul  to  stop  the  fighting.  On  20  September  1965,  the  Security 
Council  voted  lor  a  demand  that  India  and  Pakistan  accept  a  UN 
ceasefire  within  48  hours.  B*uh  nations  accepted  the  UN  demand  and 
a  ceasefire  became  effective  on  23  September.  The  United  States 
refused  to  become  identified  with  either  side  in  the  armed  dispute. 
However,  vigorous  support  was  given  to  the  United  Nations  as  the 
instrument  best  designed  to  bring  about  a  ceasefire.  Action  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  on  8  September  1965  to  suspend  military 
aid  to  both  nations.  The  Soviet  Union,  alter  years  ot  supporting 
India  in  the  Kashmir  dispute,  took  a  neutral  position  and  voted 
wi t h  the  United  States  in  demanding  a  ceasefire.  Communist  China, 
as  in  1962,  threatened  India  with  accusations  of  border  violations, 
issuing  a  throe-da\  ultimatum  to  India.  This  China  later  had  to 
backdown  from.  The  Soviet  Union  invited  India  and  Pakistan  to  usl 
its  good  oil  ices  to  settle  the  dispute.  Both  accepted  and  met  in 
Tashkent  in  early  1^66.  Pakistan  demanded  discussion  oi  the  Kashmii 
dispute  and  a  plebiscite.  India  was  adamant  on  its  position  that 
Kashmir  was  not  negotiable  as  it  was  a  legal  integral  part  oi  India. 
India  did,  howover,  seek  a  no-war  agreement  with  Pakistan.  (hi 
II  January  1966,  Premier  Kosygin  ot  the  Soviet  Union  was  primarily 
responsible  for  getting  India  and  Pakistan  to  sign  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion.  Most  important  was  an  agreement  to  withdraw  military  forces 
back  to  positions  occupied  on  5  August  1965.  Withdrawal  is  to  he 
completed  by  25  February  1966.  The  Kashmir  dispute  and  its  inter¬ 
national  ramifications,  however,  were  no  nearer  a  solution. 

Tin’s  paper  adopts  the  thesis  that  there  will  be  no  stability 
on  t!u  Subcontinent  oi  Asia  until  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  sett  led, 
and  that  United  States*  Indian  and  Pakistani  programs  of  diplomacy, 
military  and  economic  aid  and  United  Nations  actions  should  he 
ore  Ins  1 1  at  ed  to  achieve  a  settlement. 


CHAPTi  U  1 


INTRODUCTION 

PRELUDE 

The  two  great  nj  Lions  of  the*  vast  Subcontinent  of  Asia,  India 
md  Pakistan,  lie  under  an  ever  darkening  cloud  oL  Comniunism.  For 
eighteen  years  they  have  dissipated  their  wealth,  their  strength 
and  tlnir  energy  on  a  near  fratricidal  struggle  over  the  hitherto 
ilnmsL  unknown  Princely  State  of  Jammu  -  Kashmir.  Political, 
economic  and  military  considerations,  however,  all  point  to  inter¬ 
dependence  of  these  two  great  nations. 

Since  British  partition  oi  India  in  1947,  the  struggle  for 
control  oi  Kashmii  has  become  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic  of  Asia 
and  a  definite  threat  to  world  peace.  In  recent  years,  and  more 
specifically  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  late  summer  of  1965, 
Kashmir  has  been  termed  the  key  to  the  Asian  balance  of  power  as 
well  .is  the  key  to  stability  in  South  Asia, 

Major  powers  oi  the  world  have  shown  an  increasing  interest 
in  lli  Kashmir  dispute,  attested  to  by  their  sharp  reactions  of 
political  and  diplomatic  inaneuverings  during  and  subsequent  to  t  he 
recent  armed  clash  between  Indian  and  Pakistani  regular  forces. 
Soviet  influence  in  India  has  he  comic*  more  pronounced  and  inroads 
into  Pakistan  art*  evident.  Communist  China  has  become  close*! 

*  J  airnriu -Kaslurii  i  is  the  official  name*  oi  the  State*.  Throughout 
this  paper  it  will  he  referred  to  as  Kashmir. 


aligned  with  Pakistan  and  1  greater  threat  to  the  border  regions 
oi  India.  Conversely,  United  States  prestige  in  both  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  damaged. 

This  paper  adopts  the  thesis  that  there  will  be  no  stability 
on  the  Subcontinent  of  Asia  until  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  settled, 
and  that  there  need  be  an  orchestra t ion  of  United  States'  diplo¬ 
matic,  military  and  economic  aid,  and  United  Nations  programs  to 
achieve  this  end. 

PURPOSE 


Because  the  settlement  oi  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  the  key  to 
stability  in  the  I ndo- Paki s tan  subcontinent  and  in  that  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  is  important  to  the  national,  inter¬ 
ests  oi  the  United  States,  the  purpose  oi  this  study  is: 

a.  To  review  the  background  oi  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

be  To  review  and  analyze  United  Nations  and  other  attempt 
to  negotiate  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

c.  To  record  the  military  aspects  of  the  recent  1965  War 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

d.  To  record  United  Nations  and  diplomatic  actions  that 
occurred  during  and  alter  the  1965  War  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

e.  I’  '  relate  tin  interests  oi  the  major  world  powers  in 
I  Ik  K  s  luiii  r  d  i  s  pu  1 1; . 

i.  lo  record  cone  lusions  and  recommeaided  ictions  to  be 
taken  by  tin  United  States  is  regards  the  Kashmir  dispute. 


> 


Cl  I  APT  I  R  2 


THE  KASHMIR  DISPUTE 

GENERAL 

In  order  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  oi  the  Kashmir  dispuLe,  it 
is  necessary  to  highlight  the  genera  L  situation  which  prevailed  in 
the  1  ndo- Paki s t an  subcontinent  prior  to  and  during  the  time  oi 
British  partition  and  shortly  alter  India  and  Pakistan  became  inde- 
pc  iulen l  . 

iht  Indo-Pakis tan  subcontinent  oi  approximately  live  hundred 
million  inhabitants  lias  never  been  a  single  nation  per  se.  Basic 
and  i r reconci liable  differences  in  religion,  culture,  and  social 
systems  have  and  continue  to  exist  between  the  Muslims  and  Hindus. 

Division  oi  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  into  two  separate  nations 
had  been  suggest* d  as  early  as  1924  by  leaders  of  both  tactions. 

Pakistan's  development  as  a  nation  emi mated  in  1930  within  the 
Muslim  League,  with  the  name  Pakist  m,^  first  used  in  1933  by  a 
Muslim  Student's  Society  in  London, ^ 

In  1940,  the  Muslim  League  first  began  demands  for  separation 
oi  Muslim  majority  areas  and  regrouping  under  the  name  of  Pakistan. 
Muslim  leaders  have  been  continuously  adamant  in  their  contention 

*The  name  Pakistan  means:  Land  oi  the  Pure;  P  stands  for  Lhe 
Province  of  Punjab;  A  for  Afghan  Province  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
K  lor  i  isiimir;  S  for  Sindth;  and  Tan  for  Baluchistan  Province.  J  n 
writing  Pakistan  in  Urdu,  the  national  language,  the  1  is  not  used 
a:»  i  so  para  to  letter. 

H)i  .  M.  M.  R.  Khan,  lhe  Uni  Led  Na Lions  and  Kashmir,  p.  2. 


ttii  i  Kashmir  is  .in  integral  part  of  the  basic  concept  ot  PakisLun. 
Convi  rse  J  y ,  leaders  of  India’s  Hindu  government  havt  always  been 
bitterly  i.>pposed  to  a  separate  Muslim  nation. 

It  was  not  until  3  June  1947  that  the  British,  Government 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  partition  of  India  into  L wo  separate 
states.  Effective  date  for  the  transfer  of  power  was  15  August 
1947.  Both  governments  were  tremendously  strained  because  of  the 
short  period  to  ilign  their  civil  service,  allocate  the  Indian  Army 
to  both  countries  and  condition  the  people  of  both  nations. 

His toricci I  ly ,  communal  disorders  between  Muslims  and  Hindus 
welt  common  and  frequent  in  occurrence.  With  partition  announced 
md  eminent,  extremists  on  both  sides  spread  this  infectious  com¬ 
munal  disease  until  iL  became  a  virulent  epidemic.  Estimates  arc 
that  14  million  Muslims  and  Hindus  were  rendered  homeless  in  the 
mass  migration  during  the  period  of  partition.  Also,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  one  million  deaths  resulted  from  conflicts  between 
Muslims  and  Hindus  during  this  period. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  at  this  time  that  the 
K  i  s  hm i  r  d  i  s  pu  1 1  a  r  o s  e . 


KASHMIR 


Kashmir  is  an  area  of  84,471  square  miles  situ  t^d  at  the  apex 
of  tiie  I  ndo-Pnki  s  tan  subcontinent.  By  an  inspection  of  the  map,  one 
can  readily  evaluate  Kashmir's  strategic  geographical  importance  to 
Pakistan  and  India.  (Annex  A)  It  is  contiguous  to  India  on  the 
south,  Pakistan  on  the  west,  and  tiie  Communist  Chinese  Provinces  of 


Tibet  and  Sinkicing  on  L h e  oast  and  north.  Along  the  northwest 
boundary  a  narrow  strip  of  Afghanistan  territory  separates  Kashmir 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Kashmir's  900-mile  frontier  with  China 
never  has  been  precisely  surveyed  or  formally  agreed  on  by  the 
Chinese  government.^ 

Historically,  economically  and  politically  the  heart  of  Kashmir 
is  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  now  being  held  by  India.  Of  Kashmir's  estim¬ 
ated  4.5  million  people,  approximately  one  third  live  in  the  Vale  of 
Kashmir  which  measures  85  miles  by  25  miles.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
Vale's  inhabitants  are  Muslim/4 

Timber  is  the  principal  product  of  Kashmir  and  accounts  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  areas  annual  income.  Coal  and 
bauxite  resources  have  been  located  in  abundance.  The  minerals  of 
Kashmir,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  developed.  Figuring  quite 
prominently  in  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  Pakistan's  reliance  on  water 
that  flows  into  Pakistan  from  Kashmir.  The  Indus  River  and  its 
five  main  tributaries  are  the  means  by  which  the  Kashmir  timber 
was  moved  into  Pakistan  and  the  sources  used  to  irrigate  most  of 
the  arable  land  of  West  Pakistan.  The  economy  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  is  dependent:  to  a  large  degree  on  Kashmir  and  its 
na to  ra J  resources „ 

Kashmir  is  divided  into  Kashmir  Province,  Jammu  Province, 

Ladakh,  Bn  It is  tan  and  Gi'Lgil.  As  a  result  of  the  migrations  attendant 
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Brecht r,  1  he  Struggle  lor  Kashmir,  pp. 
L.  Worsnup,  Kashmir  Question,  p.  809. 
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:  i  Liu  communal  riots  in  the  Punjab  in  1947,  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs 
in  Jammu  are  now  in  the  majority.  J  Muslims  are  in  the  majority  in 
Gil.*  it,  Bali  stan,  and  the  western  part  of  Ladakh.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Ladakh,  however,  Buddhism  is  the  predominant  religion. 

That  part  of  Kashmir  west  of  the  ceasefire  line  is  practically  all 
Muslim  and  is  known  as  Azad  Kashmir  or  Free  Kashmir. 

Kashmir  has  had  a  long  history  of  alien  denomination  ihot  to 
a  great  degree  accounts  for  its  lack  oi  homogeneous  unity.  After 
seven  centuries  of  rule  by  Hindu  kings,  there  followed  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rule  by  Muslim  sultanate  in  1339.  Kashmir's  lasting 
link  with  the  Islamic  religion  dates  back  Lo  this  250-year  period 
when  most  oi  its  inhabitants  were  converted  to  Is  Jam.  In  1586 
Kashmir  was  taken  over  by  Mongul  control  and  became  an  Afghan  satrapy 
in  1753.  Rule  by  the  Afghans  continued  until  1819  when  the  Sikh 
Kingdom  of  Punjab  annexed  Kashmir.^ 

In  1841  Gul.ib  Singh,  the  Hindu  ruler  of  the  small  principality 
of  Jammu,  was  sent  to  quell  a  rebellion  of  Sikh  troops  in  Kashmir. 

By  virtue  of  his  efficiency  he  became  master  of  the  Kashmir  Valley. 
After  the  Sikh  War  with  Lht  British  in  1845,  Lhe  British  demanded 
m  indemnity  oL  the  Sikh  Government.  Kashmir  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  Llie  Treaty  oi  Amritsar  on  16  March  1846.  The  British, 
in  turn,  transferred  Kashmir  to  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  as  a  separate 
sovereignty  for  the  sum  of  L  o»>o  million.^  For  L  e  i.exL  century 

-*Frt*e  Kashmir  Center,  Questions  About  Kashmir,  p,  39. 

^Worsnop,  op,  c i t ,  ,  p.  808. 

^ Lord  Birdwood,  A  Government  Decides,  pp«  211-212. 


K.i.shmii  was  ruled  by  Gulab  Singh  and  li is  successors.  Thus,  when 
India  became  independent:  in  1947,  Kashmir  was  an  overwhelming  J  \ 
Muslim  state  under  Hindu  control. 

PARTITION 

British  rule*  in  India  ended  on  15  August  1947.  Out  oi  the 
midi  ided  country  two  independent  sovereign  states  were  fashioned, 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  latter  again  being  divided  into  two  units 
oi  Past  md  West  Pakistan.  Prior  L o  partitioning  there  wei a.  562 
separate  states  in  India,  Kashmir  being  the  largest.  'the  majority 
were  small  in  area  and  population,  and  their  ruler's  retained  the 
ceremony  and  splendor  of  ancient  India.  Relations  with  India  were 
governed  by  treaties  whereby  Britain,  is  the  paramount  power,  was 
responsible  lor  foreign  affairs  and  defense,  and  the  states  were 
lett  free  in  the  management  ol  internal  affairs.  independence  lor 
India  meant  this  special  relationship  would  end,  with  Britain  no 

Q 

longer  to  remain  as  Liu  paramount  power. 

On  3  June  1947  the  British  government  announced  its  plan  for 
dissolving  British  India.  Those  contiguous  Muslim  states  would  form 
the  new  Dominion  oi  Pakistan  and  the  Hindu-Sikh  states  would  consti¬ 
tute  India.  Kaeh  prince  of  the  separate  slates  had  the  option  to 
remain  independent  or  to  accede  to  either  India  or  Pakistan.  Lord 
Louis  Mount  hat  tan,  t  he  British  Governor-General  of  tlu:  Dominion  of 
Indi  ,  encouraged  the  rulers  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  new 

James  P.  Ferguson,  Kashmi  r ,  pp.  66-67. 
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Indian  and  Pakistan  governments  prior  to  15  August  1947.  His 

9 

advice  was  i allowed  by  the  great  majority  of  rulers.  In  guiding 
the  rulers  in  accession  Lord  Mountbattan  stressed  religious  compos i 
lion,  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  and  the  geographical  location 
ol  the  states. 

Three  days  prior  to  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  accession 
time  limit,  the  Kashmir  Government,  under  Maharaja  Sir  Hari  Singh, 
a  Hindu,  announced  its  intention  of  signing  Standstill  Agreements 
with  both  India  and  Pakistan.^  This  was  a  legitimate  procedure  to 
ensure  continuity  ol  vital  support,  to  include  telephone,  telegraph 
lail  and  road  facilities  furnished  by  Pakistan.  In  addition,  it 
was  a  means  whereby  a  state  could  gain  added  time  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  on  accession  or  independence. 

Maharaja  Singh's  chronic  indecision  coupled  with  increased 
oppression  of  the  Muslims  during  this  period,  however,  must  be 
accounted  vis  a  big  factor  in  the  initial  crisis  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  Any  action,  taken  quickly,  may  have  averted  the  ensuing 

r  •  1  11 

turmoi 1 . 

As  an  independent  state,  Kashmir  was  involved  immediately  in 
mass  migrations  of  Muslims  moving  from  Indian  states  and  Hindus 
moving  from  Muslim  states.  The  influx  of  people  added  to  the  un¬ 
rest  in  Kashmir. 


'Lord  Birdwood,  op,  c i t , ,  pp. 

l^Alan  Campbe 1 1- Johnson ,  Mission  With  Mountbattan,  p.  223, 
^ 1 bi d . 
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As  .i  means  of  pressure  on  Kashmir  to  accede  to  Pakistan, 
which  was  clearly  assumed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  Pakistan’s  Muslim  Poonch  tribesmen  and  mountain  tribes¬ 
men  of  the  Northwest  Frontier,  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
moved  militarily  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Maharaja  Singh* 

INVASION  OF  KASHMIR  BY  NORTHWEST  TRIBESMEN 


Five  thousand  mountain  tribesmen  attacked  on  22  October  1947 
to  capture  Srinagar,  summer  capital  of  Kashmir  and  dispose  oi 
Maharaja  Sir  Hari  Singh*  The  attack  began  at  Domel  and  by  26 
October  1947,  Baramula  had  fallen.  Tribesmen  resorted  to  looting, 
rape,  and  random  murder  of  civilians,  a  Roman  Catholic  Convent  with 
an  estimated  200  inhabitants  being  among  the  victims. 

As  the  tribesmen  closed  on  Srinagar  Maharaja  Singh  requested 
military  assistance  from  India.  Troop  reinforcement  was  considered 
by  the  Indian  Defense  Committee  on  25  October  1947.  Lord  Mount ba t tan, 
however,  urged  that  it  would  invite  war  with  Pakistan  to  send  any 
troops  unless  Kashmir  had  first  offered  to  accede  to  India.  More¬ 
over,  Mountbattan  stressed  that  accession  by  Kashmir  to  India  should 

be  temporary,  with  a  plebiscite  to  follow  as  soon  as  law  and  order 

#  ’  ,  13 

were  restored. 

By  26  October  1947,  the  Indian  Secretary  for  Ministry  oi  State, 

V.  P.  Krishna  Menon,  met  with  Maharaja  Singh  in  Srinagar  and  advised 

^Gerald  L.  Steibel,  "The  Strange  Story  of  India  and  Pakistan," 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Dec.  1965,  p.  49, 

hf;  rguson,  op.  ci t , ,  p.  68, 


Singh  to  leave  the  capital  as  the  raiders  were  in  Baramula. 

Realizing  that  all  would  be  lost  unless  India  could  help  immediately, 
Singh  signed  a  letter  oi  accession,  presented  it  to  Secretary  Menon, 
and  requested  military  assistance.^ 

ACCESSION 

Lord  Mountbattan,  as  the  Governor-Genera  1  of  the  Dominion  of 
India,  accepted  the  accession,  stating  that  with  the  restoration  of 
peaceful  conditions,  "the  question  of  the  State’s  (Kashmir)  accession 
should  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  people." 

On  27  October  1947,  air- transported  Indian  troops  landed  at 
Srinagar  airport  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the  attacking 
tribesmen  were  preparing  to  occupy  the  airport.  The  tribesmen 
planned  to  occupy  the  airport  prior  to  moving  into  the  capital  city 
which  was  only  4.5  miles  distance.  The  Indian  troops  repelled  the 
attack  by  the  tribesmen  and  prevented  the  capital  city  from  being 
captured.  There  was  a  subsequent  buildup  of  Indian  troops  and  tin 
tribesmen  were  driven  from  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.^ 

Also  on  27  October  1947,  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  telegraphed  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  oi  the 
United  Kingdom: 

1  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  question  oi 
aiding  Kashmir  in  this  emergency  is  not  designed  in 
anyway  to  influence  the  State  to  accede  to  India. 

Oui  view,  which  we  have  repeatedly  made  public,  is 
that  the  question  of  accession  in  any  disputed 


l^Campbel  .1  -Johnson ,  o p .  c  i  t .  ,  pp.  224-226. 
^Ferguson,  up.  c i t . ,  p.  69. 


territory  or  State  must  be  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  oi  the  people  and  we  adhere  to 
this  v i ew. ^ 

On  28  October  1947,  Mr.  Nehru  restated  this  position  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  ol  Pakistan,  in  which  lie  said:  "The 
accession  oi  the  State  is  subject  to  reference  to  the  people  oi  the 
State  and  to  their  decision."^ 

Pakistan's  initial  reaction  to  India's  movement  oi  troops  into 
Kashmir  was  to  counter  with  Pakistan's  troops.  This  plan  was  dis¬ 
carded  when  a  meeting  was  arranged  whereby  Mr,  Nehru  and  Lord  Mount- 
bat  tan  would  meet  with  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  the  newly  appointed 

Governor-Genera 1  oi  Pakistan.  Because  of  illness  Mr.  Nehru  did  not 

1  8 

mala  t he  meeting.  Mr.  Jinnah  presented  L  he  following  proposals: 

a.  That  there  should  Lk  an  immediate  ceasefire. 

b.  That  both  Indian  troops  and  tribesmen  should  with¬ 
draw  from  Kashmir. 

e.  That  both  Governor-Genera  Is  should  be  given  power  to 
administer  the  state  and  conduct  a  plebiscite. 

When  Lord  Mountbattan  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  to  explain  how  the 
tribesmen  could  be  removed  from  the  fighting  in  Kashmir,  Mr.  Jinnah 
is  reputed  to  have  replied,  "If  you  do  this,  I  will  call  the  whole 
t  h i ng  off." 

As  to  the  proposal  that  both  Governor-Genera  Is  be  given  power 
to  administer  the  State  of  Kashmir  and  arrange  for  a  plebiscite  under 

l^Frec  Kashmir  Center,  op.  c i t ,  ,  p.  12. 

l7lbid. 

^C.inplu  1 1 -Johnson ,  op.  Lit.,  pp.  229-230. 


their  supervision,  Lord  Mountbattan  countered  with  a  proposal  that 

a  plebiscite  should  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations,  in  that  he 

19 

was  powerless  to  act  without  his  governments  advice. 

The  day  following  the  Lahore  meeting  of  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Lord 
Mount ba t t an,  2  November  1947,  Mr.  Nehru  made  a  broadcast  to  his 
nation  and  without  mentioning  the  Lahore  meeting  repeated  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  b\  Mountbattan  to  Jinnah  of  a  plebiscite  held  under 
United  Nations  auspices. 

In  a  surprise  move  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  on  16  Noveinbe 
1947,  issued  a  press  statement  accepting  Nehru1  s  suggestion  ol" 
reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  21  November  1947,  Mr.  Nehru  issued  a  statement  making  known 
his  contention  that  United  Nations  action  would  be  useless  until  law 
and  order  were  restored  in  Kashmir. 

The  dispute  over  Kashmir  widened  until  it  was  finally  referred 
Lo  the  United  Nations. 


JUNAGADH  INCIDENT 


To  evaluate  India's  moral  and  legal  validity  in  the  accession 
el  Kashmir,  consideration  must  be  given  to  a  similar  situation  in 
t  iu  State  of  Junagadh  which  is  one  of  three  states  where  India 
attached  different  standards  than  those  used  in  Kashmir. 

On  15  September  1947,  Junagadh,  a  Hindu  state  surrounded  by 
other  Hindu  states  and  under  a  Muslim  ruler  and  government,  acceded 

^Joseph  Korbel,  Danger  in  Kashmir,  p.  89. 

:oIbid. ,  Pp.  90-91. 


Id  and  w.is  accepted  by  Pakistan.  Because  Junagadh  was  predomina  r  e  J  y 
Hindu  and  not  contiguous  Lo  other  Muslim  states,  Indian  Army  troops 
were  moved  to  the  borders  and  later  annexed  Junagadh  as  a  part  of 
Indi;i.  21 

in  this  situation  India  maintained  that  ail  sovereign  rights 
reverted  to  Lhe  people  of  the  state  upon  lapse  of  British  para¬ 
mountry  and  that  Pakistan's  acceptance  of  accession  was  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  Indian  inhabitant's  sovereignty  and  territory  as  well  as  a 

29 

violation  oi  agreed  principals  of  the  partition. 

The  importance  of  this  action  was  that  it  established  a  precedent 
and  an  interpretation  oi  the  rules  of  partition  with  respect  to  the 
will  and  religion  of  Lhe  people  in  i  particular  state.  By  a  confirm¬ 
ing  plebiscite,  wherein  Lhe  people  oi  Junagadh  voted  for  accession  Lo 

India,  the  Indian  Government  claimed  justification  for  its  action  of 

23 

inne  xa t ion . 

It  is  well  to  remember  tliaL  annexation  of  Junagadh  by  India 
preceded  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

EVALUATION 


Historically,  religiously,  culturally,  economically  and  geograph¬ 
ically  Kashmir  has  been  and  is  linked  Lo  Pakistan  more  so  than  to 
India.  Kashmir  was  considered  Lo  be  an  integral  part  ol  Pakistan  from 
the  initial  concept  of  regrouping  Muslim  states  on  the*  subcontinent 
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2*Campl)ej  1  -  Johnson,  op. _ pp.  191-192. 

"United  Nations  Security  Council,  Of  1 icia 1  Recur  ds ,  761st  Meeting, 
16  Jan.  1957,  p.  4. 

^ ^Campbell- Johnson,  op.  ci t , ,  p.  358. 


into  i  nation  separate  from  India.  Under  the  rules  of  partition, 

Kashmir  should  have  morally  and  rightfully  acceded  to  Pakistan. 

Although  Maharaja  Sir  Hari  Singh  of  Kashmir  tried  to  bring  about 
his  long  standing  desire  for  independence  by  entering  into  a  Stand¬ 
still  Agreement  with  both  India  and  Pakistan,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Kashmir  could  not  exist  as  a  viable  enity  for  any  sustained  period. 
Maharaja  Singh's  inaction  coupled  with  his  oppression  of  Kashmiri 
Muslim  subjects  and  the  turmoil  caused  by  migration  of  both  Hindus 
and  Muslims  prior  to  and  during  partition,  presented  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Pakistan  to  topple  Maharaja  Singh's  government,  mili¬ 
tarily*  Available  evidence,  though  inconclusive,  points  to  Pakistan 
being  responsible  in  planning  for,  supplying,  and  directing  the  North¬ 
west  Frontier  tribesmen  in  their  26  October  1 9 A 7  attack  on  Kashmir, 

Tin  accession  of  Kashmir  to  India  was  legal.  However,  the  acces¬ 
sion  did  not  conform  to  all  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  Governor -Genera  1 
Lord  Louis  Mounthattan.  India  accepted  the  accession  despite  having 
established  a  precedent  in  the  Junagadh  Incident  whereby  a  state's 
sovereignty  would  be  left  to  the  desires  ol  the  people.  Although 
Lord  Mounthattan  and  later  Prime  Minister  Nehru  stated  that  accession 
ol  Kashmir  should  be  referred  to  the  people  of  Kashmir  for  final  deter¬ 
mination,  subsequent  actions  by  the  leaders  of  India  give  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  their  intentions  were  other  than  retention  of  Kashmir, 

Probably  the  final  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  timely,  just  and 
peaceful  solution  in  Kashmir  passed  during  the  period  immediately 
following  India's  commitment  of  troops  on  27  October  1947.  At  that 
rime  Mr.  Jinnali,  Governor-General  ol  Pakistan,  Lord  Mounthattan,  and 


N i* hr u  could  have 


solved  what  subsequent  clashes,  open  war  tare, 


Mi  . 

political  maneuvering  and  eighteen  years  oJ  diplomatic  eJ tort 
no  l  ye  l  solved. 


have 
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CHAPTER  3 


UNITED  NATIONS  INTERVENTION  THROUGH  1964 

In  the  early  part  of  1948,  India,  after  being  convinced  that 
Pakistan  had  been  instrumental  in  fomenting  and  supplying  the  crisis 
in  Kashmir,  referred  the  dispute  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.'  Pakistan  was  accused  of  being  the  aggressor. 

India  stated  if  Pakistan  continued  its  assistance  to  the  raiders, 
India  may  be  required  to  enter  the  territory  of  Pakistan.  India 
gave  further  assurance  that  a  plebiscite  would  be  held  as  soon  as 
conditions  in  Kashmir  had  become  normal.  Pakistan  denied  the  charges 
and  countercharged  that: 

a.  Accession  of  Maharaja  Singh  was  invalid,  having  been 
made  while  the  Standstill  Agreement  of  13  August  1947  between  Kashmir 
a  n  d  Pa  k is  tan  wa  s  still  in  effect. 

b.  The  accession  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Ka shmi r . 

c.  The  Muslims  operating  in  the  Poonch  were  fighting  for 
their  detense  while  the  people  of  Gilgit  had  rejected  the  Maharaja's 
ruh  and  established  their  own  government. 

d.  The  Maharaja,  by  fleeing  the  capital  of  Srinagar, 
proved  he  was  no  longer  in  control  of  Kashmir  or  in  a  position  to 
determine  tlK  fate  of  the  Slate. 


'llnited  Nations,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Research  Section 
The  India  Pakistan  Ques t i on -- Background  Paper  No  72,  31  Doc .  1932,  p.  3 


Pakistan  requested  that: 


a.  The  United  Nations  appoint  a  commission  to  bring  about 
a  ceasefire. 

b.  Everyone  who  had  gone  into  Kashmir  in  recent  months, 
whether  Pakistani  or  Indian,  should  be  removed. 

c.  People  of  Kashmir  who  had  fled  the  State  be  brought 

back . 

d.  An  administration  be  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  to 
be  followed  by  a  plebiscite. 

On  20  January  1948,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  resolution 

whereby  three  representative  members  of  the  United  Nations  would 

investigate  the  state  of  affairs  between  India  and  Pakistan  and 

report  their  findings  to  the  Security  Council.  (Annex  B) 

Debate  in  the  Security  Council  continued  until  on  21  April 

L948,  a  commission  of  five  people  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  India 

3 

and  Pakistan  to  mediate  between  the  two  governments.  (Annex  C) 
Fighting  in  Kashmir  became  more  intense.  In  May  1948,  Pakistan 
committed  troops  to  meet  what  it  believed  to  be  a  threat  to  its 
own  security. 

On  13  August  1948,  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan  (UNCIP)  obtained  agreement  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  to  a 
resolution  that: 


^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Of f icia 1  Records ,  230th  Meeting, 

20  Jjn,  1948,  pp.  130,143:  Resolution  S/1654. 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Of f icia 1  Records ,  286 th  Meeting, 

21  April  1948,  p.  21:  Resolution  S/1726. 


a.  Provided  for  a  ceasefire. 


b.  Called  fur  a  withdrawal  of  Pakistan  troops,  Pakistan 
nationals  and  tribesmen  to  be  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
majority  of  Indian  troops. 

c.  Provided  that  until  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute 
was  effected  by  reference  to  the  will  of  the  people,  Indian  troops 
would  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  ceasefire  line  in  order  to 
preserve  the  internal  security  of  the  State.4  (Annex  D) 

A  ceasefire  was  proclaimed  on  1  January  1949,  with  a  substantia¬ 
ting  resolution  dated  5  January  1949. ^ 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN,  was  nominated  Plebiscite 
Administrator  on  22  March  1 949 •  Following  the  acceptance  of  a 
permanent  Truce  Agreement,  he  was  to  be  formally  appointed  by  the 
G i i v e r n o r  of  J a mmu  a n d  Ka s hm i r , 

The  Commission  presented  its  proposal  for  the  Truce  Agreement 
tu  both  India  and  Pakistan,  simultaneously,  on  15  April  1949.  Terms 
of  the  proposal  were  essentially  those  outlined  in  the  13  August  1948 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  which  included,  in  part, 
a  schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  fixing  of  a  demarca¬ 
tion  line  based  upon  a  position  occupied  by  the  Indian  and  Pakistan 
armies  as  ol  1  January  1949.  On  6  June  1949,  neither  India  or 
Pakistan  had  acceded  to  ihe  UNCI  P's  request  for  unreserved  acceptance 

United  Nations,  Security  Council,  01  ficiaj.  Re mrd^ ,  Ihe  India- 
Pakistan  Question  -  S/995,  Resolution  Adopted  by  UNCIP,  40th  Meeting 
in  Karachi,  13  Aug.  1948. 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Of facial  Records ,  Supplement 
For  Jan.  1949  -  S/1196,  Resolution  Adopted  by  UNCIP,  New  York  Meeting, 

c  i  -  i  q  /,  o  n  ?  a 


ol  the  truce  terms.  Issues  remaining  unsolved  were  the  disposal 
oi  Azad  (Free)  Kashmir  Forces, ^  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the 
defense  oi  the  Northern  Areas  of  Kashmir. 

MEDIATION  BY  GENERAL  McNAUGHTON 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  an  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
UNC1P  recommended  that  the  Security  Council  designate  a  representative 
with  broad  authority  to  bring  the  two  governments  together.  General 
A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  (Norway),  was  appointed  by  the  Security  Council 
on  17  December  1949,  to  meet  informally  with  India  and  Pakistan  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  finding  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for 
settling  the  issues  of  the  dispute.  On  22  December  1949,  General 
McNaughton  proposed  a  plan  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  an  agreed 
program  of  demilitarization,  to  include: 

a.  Withdrawal  of  Pakistan  regular  forces. 

b .  Withdrawal  of  Indian  regular  forces  not  required  for¬ 
ma  in  ten  a  nee  of  security,  law  and  order. 

c*  Reduction  of  local  forces,  including  on  one  side  local 
and  militia  forces  and  on  the  other  Azad  Kashmir  forces. 

d.  Demilitarization  of  the  Northern  Area  under  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations. 

e.  Unconditional  assurance  by  Pakistan  to  the  Government 
ol  Indi  j  that  it  would  deal  effectively  with  any  tribal  incursions 
within  its  bo r der s . 

^Azad  Kashmir  Forces--  forces  predominately  Muslim  in  character 
in  revolt  against  the  Maharaja's  Government  and  resisting  the  accession 
of  Kashmir  to  India. 


f.  Both  governments  were  to  confirm  the  inviolability  of 
the  ceasefire  line. 

g.  Agreement  by  the  two  governments  on  basic  principles 
of  demilitarization;  minimum  forces  required  for  security,  law  and 
order;  and  t he  date  for  reduction  of  forces. 

h.  Both  governments  appointing  a  United  Nations  representa¬ 
tive  to  supervise  demilitarization  and  interpret  agreements  on 
reduction  of  forces  and  disposition  of  forces. 

When  the  above  was  accompli  shed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
United  Nations  Plebiscite  Administrator,  he  was  then  to  exercise 
the  functions  assigned  by  the  resolution  of  5  January  1949,  that 
of  conducting  a  plebiscite. 

General  McNaughtnn  reported  to  the  Security  Council  on  3  February 
1950,  that  India  and  Pakistan  had  countered  his  proposals  with 
amraendments  which  were  found  to  be  unacceptable  to  either  party.  lie, 
therefore,  considered  that  no  useiul  purpose  could  be  served  by 
continued  activity  on  his  part. 

SIR  OWEN  DIXON  MISSION 


Based  on  General  McNaugh ton's  proposals  and  after  hearing  the 
views  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Security  Council,  on  14  March 
1950,  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  both  countries  were  called  upon 
to  prepare  and  begin  a  demilitarization  program  within  five  months. 
Sir  Owen  Dixon,  (Australia),  was  appointed  by  the  Security  Council 
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♦  is  the  United  Nations  representative  in  this  latest  effort.  Upon 
appointment  of  Dixon,  UNCI P  was  withdrawn.^ 

On  15  September  1950,  Dixon  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
that  there  was  no  mutual  agreement  on  demilitarization  procedures 
or  lor  conducting  a  plebiscite.  llis  report  did,  however,  conclude 
that  the  only  chance  ioi  settling  the  dispute  lay  in  partition  and 
some  method  oi  allocating  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  rather  than  in  an 
overall  plebiscite.  lie  suggested  that  both  India  and  Pakistan 
work  out  the  problem.  Dixon  further  recommended  the  Security 
Council  press  1 oi  reduction  ui  military  forces  along  Lhe  ceasefire 

o 

line,  lie  requested  relief  as  the  United  Nations  representative. 

coiEiorJWLALiii  pkimi  mi  nisi  i:r  1  s  confi:renci; 

Although  the  Dixon  Report  had  revealed  a  complete  impasse, 
the  Security  Council  took  no  action  in  the  dispuLe  lor  more  than 
five*  months.  India  showed  a  complete  indifference  to  the  inaction 
by  tlu:  United  Nations.  Pakistan,  however,  stressed  the  need  fur 
i  mined  j  a  l  e*  action. 

Pakistan  focused  world  attention  on  the  Kashmir  dispute 
through  another  media,  the  Commonweal  ill  Prime  Ministei’s  Coni  erenot* , 
scheduled  to  convene  in  London  in  earls  January  1951.  On  30  December 
1950,  the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister  cancelled  his  trip  to  London 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  (Mi  i  c  i  a  I  IU  cords  ,  ‘570th  Meeting 
15  Mar.  J950,  p.  5,  Resolution  S/1561. 

8lln  i  Led  Nations,  Department  oi  Public  1  n  l  o  min  t  i  on  ,  Research  Section, 
The  j  ndia -Pakistan  Qu  e  s  L  i  o  n  -  -  Ba  c  k  g  r  o  u  n  d  Paper  No.  72,  31  Dec.  1952,  pp, 
20-21 .  ~  -  —  - 


because  the  Kashmir  dispute  had  not  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference.  Utilizing  five  days  of  international  publicity 
and  an  exchange  of  cables  between  Mr.  Attlee  and  Li a  qua t  A  3 i 
Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  the  latter  consented  to  attend. 

During  the  Conference,  Prime  Minister  Menzies  of  Australia 
proposed  the  following: 

a.  India  and  Pakistan  should  station  a  combined  force 
in  Kashmir  during  the  plebiscite. 

b.  The  plebiscite  administrator  should  be  authorized  to 
raise  a  local  Kashmiri  force  f or  the  plebiscite  period,  all  other 
troops  to  be  withdrawn. 

e.  Forces  from  other  Commonwealth  nations  should  he 
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.stationed  in  Kashmir  during  the  plebiscite. 

India  rejected  all  of  the  proposals. 

I)R.  FRANK  GRAHAM  1  S  MISSION 

Tin  Security  Council  ,  after  studying  tht'  Dixon  Report  ,  on 
30  March  1951,  decided  to  appoint  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  (United 
States),  as  the  United  Nations  Representative  to  succeed  Sir  Owen 
Dixon,  Mr.  Graham,  appointed  on  30  April  1951,  was  instructed  to 
consult  initially  with  tin.  governments  of  both  India  and  Pakistan 
and  then  effect  a  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Kashmii  on  tin 


qFrank  D.  Collins,  "Recent  Developments  in  tin*  Kashmir  Disput 
Tin  Di-partnunt  of  State  Bulletin,  Vo  I  .  xxvii  ,  No.  696,  27  Oct  .  195 

P.  66 3, 


basis  ot  tin  Uni  Led  Nations  Commi ss  i  mi  ior  I  ndi  i  uul  PakisLan 
i  I'snlut  ions  ul  13  August  194S,  .ind  5  J  aniiary  1949. 

In  t  he  pci  ind  nt  inaction  by  Liu*  United  Nations,  however,  .1 
rcso  I  u  t  i  un  bad  bi-i'M  adapted  by  the  A 1 J -Jammu  and  Kashmir  National 
Cun  t  e  tonci  an  11  Oc Label  1950,  proposing  L  he  convening  ni  a 
constituent  assembly  to  determine  "llu  luture  shape  and  ail'ilia- 
Linns  ni  ilu  Stale."  I ndi  1  welcomed  the  move  and  proposed  the 
const  i  Incut  assembly  "raliiy  L  lie  accession  ni  the  State  to  Jnelia." 
PakisLan  requested  Liu  Security  Council  to  call  upon  India  to 
let  lain  I  torn  proceeding  with  the  proposal  lor  holding  a  constituent 
assembly  in  that  iL  violated  the  international  agreement  embodied 
by  llu  resolutions  oi  U  August  1948,  and  5  January  1949.^ 

At lii  numerous  messages  exchanged  between  the  Security  Council 
and  Llie  governments  ol  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Council  reminded  Llu* 
two  governments  oi  its  resolution  oi  3 0  March  1951,  wherein  India 
and  Pakistan  reaffirmed  their  desire  that  the  future  oi  Kashmir 
shall  be  decided  by  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite,  and  expressed 
llu*  hope  authorities  in  Kashmir  would  not  disregard  the  Security 
Comic i  1  .  ^ 

Dr.  Graham  arrived  in  India  on  30  June  195 L,  and  on  17 
Si pt umbel  1951,  submitted  a  12-point  proposal  for  demilitarization, 

^United  Nations,  Department  oi  Public  Information  Research 
S  e  c  t  ion,  The  1  ndi  a  -  Paki  s  Lan  (jucs  t  i  on  -  -  Background  Paper  No  ,  7 1 ,  31 
Dec .  1952,  pp.  22- 24 . 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Oi 1 i c i a  1  Records ,  539th 
Meeting,  H)  Mar.  1951,  pp.  1,15:  Resolution  S/2017. 
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Pa  ram* -unL  in  his  proposal  was  a  single  and  continuous  demi  1  i  ta  r  i  zn  - 

12 

Li. *n  l ,a  lu  accomplished  in  90  days. 

A  three-month  time  limit  was  set  by  tilt*  Security  Council  lor 
Dr.  (a  a  ham  to  accomplish  his  mission,  bur  the  three  months  lengthened 
into  two  years  of  consultation  and  negotiation,  with  the  end  result 
that  no  settlement  hid  been  reached.  Disagreements  centered  on: 

a.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  retained  on  each  side  oi 
L  lu-  teasel  i  re  line. 

b.  When  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  should  begin  his 

duties. 

Finally,  at  the  end  oi  two  years,  Dr.  Graham  reported  that 
he  had  no  further  proposals  to  make. 

The  United  Nations  made  no  direct  efforts  at  settlement  of 
i  lie  1  ndi a-Paki s tan  dispute  over  Kashmir  until  1957.  However,  a 
ra\  of  hope  was  noted  immediately  following  Dr.  Graham's  attempt 
to  mediate  the  dispute. 

The  Prime  Ministers  ol  India  and  Pakistan  entered  into  direct 
negotiations  in  August  1953.  In  a  joint  declaration  it  was  stated 
that : 

a.  The  Kashmir  dispute  should  be  settled  in  accordance 
vs  i  l  h  the  will  of  the  people. 

b.  Thi  best  means  was  by  a  plebiscite. 


"United  Nations,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Research 
Section,  The  1 ndi a - Pak i s tan  Ques t i on- -Background  Paper  No.  72,  31 
Dec.  1952,  Annex  VIII. 


c.  Committees  were  to  be  set  up  to  advise  the  Prime 
Ministers  ol  how  preliminary  issues  should  be  settled. 

No  net  ion  come  from  this  joint  statement.  Mr.  Nehru  pressed 
foi  appointment  of  a  replacement  for  Admiral  Nimitz  whereas  Pakistan 
was  in  favor  of  the  initial  appointment.  The  greatest  difference  in 
views  was  brought  about  by  Pakistani  acceptance  of  military  aid 
1 i nm  the  United  S  tales. 

News  of  negotiations  ol  a  military  aid  pact  between  the  United 

States  and  Pakistan  reached  New  Delhi  in  the  autumn  of  1953,  and 

India  immediately  changed  its  attitude  about  the  Kashmir  plebiscite. 

On  5  March  1954,  Mr.  Nehru  stated:  ’’The  decision  to  give  this  aid 

has  changed  the  whole  context  of  the  Kashmir  issue,  and  the  long 

tiiks  we  have  had  about  this  matter  have  little  relation  to  the  new 

1  T 

facts  which  flow  1  rom  this  aid.1 

J  n  September  1954,  Admiral  Nimitz  resigned  from  the  post  he  had 

,  .  !  .  .14 

never  1  i  1  led. 

AMBASSADOR  CUNNAR  JARRING  MISSION 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Kashmir  drew  up  a  new  Constitution 
which  was  to  become  effective  on  26  January  1957.  A  provision  of  L fie 
Constitution  continued  the  accession  ol  the  State  of  Kashmii  to  India 
and  regarded  Kashmii  as  an  integral  part  ol  India.  Pakistan  leaded 


^  V  j  chard  ],.  \U  rsnop,  Kashrni  j  (jues  L  i  on  ,  p.  813. 
^Janies  P.  Ferguson,  Kashmi  r ,  pp.  75-76. 
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sharply  to  this  action  and  again  took  the  matter  to  the  United 
i\Vi  t  i  tins.  *  } 

The  Security  Council  voted  on  24  January  1957  to  continue 
its  pursuit  in  the  settlement  of  the  I ndia- Pakistan  dispute  over 
Kashmir  and  designated  Gunnar  Jarring,  (Sweden),  to  explore  any 
proposals  leading  to  a  solution.^ 

On  14  March  1957,  Mr.  Jarring  arrived  on  the  subcontinent 
and  went  into  consultation  with  the  governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  India's  position  was  that,  because  Pakistan  was  accept¬ 
ing  military  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  taking  a  war¬ 
like  course,  she  was  no  longer  obligated  to  proceed  with  demili¬ 
tarization  or  conducting  a  plebiscite.  India  refused  to  enter 
into  negotiation  on  any  aspect  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Jarring  reported  to  the  Security  Council  on  30  April  1957, 
there  was  no  progress  in  the  settlement  of  the  1 ndi a-Paki s t an  dis- 


DR.  FRANK  GRAHAM'S  MISSION  NO.  2 


The  Security  Council,  on  2  December  1957,  resolved  to  again 
attempt  a  solution  of  the  1 ndi a-Pakistan  dispute.  Dr.  Graham  was 
i  gain  selected  as  the  Ini  ted  Nations  Representative.  Alter  con¬ 
sultation  with  both  governments,  Dr.  Graham  proposed; 


1  a  bid.  ,  p.  83. 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Oliicial  1’ccords,  765th 
Motting,  24  Jan.  1937,  p.  28:  Resolution  S/3778. 

^United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Of  L icial  Records ,  808th 
Meeting,  2  Dec.  1957,  p.  4:  Resolution  S/3911. 


.t.  1‘h.it  Lhe  Pakistani  Army  shim  Id  wi  L  lich.iw  Irom  Kashmir. 

1).  \  United  Nations  force  should  occupy  the  border  between 

1  ishmi  i  nnd  l\ik  i  stan . 

e.  A  eonlerence  ol  lIk*  Prime  Ministers  ol  India  and 
Pakistan  should  bo  held  to  reach  agreement  on  a  plebiscite. 

Pr.  Graham's  proposals  were  rejected  by  India  on  the  ground 
Pakistan  was  not  labeled  as  the  aggressor  and  no  distinction  was 
made  heLween  Liu  aggressor  and  those  against  whom  aggression  had 
been  committed. 

1 8 

Pr.  Graham  had  to  again  admit  to  failure. 

ADDITIONAL  ATTEMPTS  AT  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  1957 

Ayub  Khan  came  Lo  power  in  Pakistan  in  October  1958,  and  made 
many  conciliatory  gestures  toward  India,  proposing,  among  other 
things,  i  joint  deiense  ol  the  subcontinent .  During  the  period 
1959-1960  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  Khan  met  three  times,  buL  failed 
Ln  reach  agreement  on  Lhe  Kashmir  dispute. 

WlHai  in  1962  China  attacked  the  Northern  bcrdei  of  India,  there 
v.ms  encouragement  India  and  Pakistan  would  he  drawn  together.  An 
Indian  delegation  did  proceed  to  Pakistan  to  open  negotiations  on 
the  Kashmir  dispute.  lhe  day  prior  Lo  this  meeting,  however,  Pakistan 
and  Ci'iiunun  i  s  t  China  announced  "agreement  in  principle"  on  Lheir  common 
border.  <U  the  timing,  Nehru  stated,  "It  is  deliberate  and  does  not 
indie. iti  n>  desire  on  the  part  of  Pakistan  Lo  arrive  at  a  settlement.1 

^  1 1  > i  d ,  ,  pp. 
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Nehru's  death  on  27  May  L964  came  at  a  time  when  arrangements 
vjiit  being  made  tor  another  Nehru-Khan  meeting.  Khan  made  an  appeal 
by  radio  in  June  1964  for  a  solution  of  India-Pakis tan  problems. 
Nehru's  successor,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  also  made  a  radio  appeal 
on  11  June  1964.  He  stated,  in  part,  "we  must  reverse  the  tide 
o  l  tlie  unfortunate  relations  between  the  two  countries,"  On  12 
October  1964,  Khan  and  Shastri  met  in  Karachi.  An  agreement  was 

reached  that  relations  "needed  to  be  improved,"  and  that  outstanding 

1 9 

disputes  were  to  be  settled  "on  an  honorable  and  equitable  basis." 

EVALUATION 


When  the  Indian  charge  ol  Pakistan  aggression  was  presented 
to  the  United  Nations  for  action  in  January  1948,  that  world  peace¬ 
keeping  organization  was  less  than  three  years  old.  There  was  no 
precedent  established  for  such  action  nor  was  there  sufficient 
interest  shown  by  the  then  world  powers  to  give  impetus  to  a  timely 
so  lut ion. 

Debates  within  the  United  Nations  became  embroiled  in  accusa¬ 
tions  and  countercharges  based  primarily  on  India's  legalized  claim 
oi  accession  and  Pakistan's  contention  that  all  actions  taken  by 
India  were  illegal,  followed  by  demands  for  a  plebiscite. 

After  war  broke  out  in  May  1948  between  Indian  and  Pakistani 
regular  forces,  the  United  Nations  Commission  to  India  and  Pakistan 

^Worsnop,  op.  c  i  t .  ,  pp.  814-815. 
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(UNCI P) ,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  agreement  of  both  India  and 
Pakistan  on  a  ceasefire,  partial  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  Indian  troops  for  security  until  a  plebiscite  could  be 
conducted.  Tire  ceasefire  became  effective  on  1  January  1949. 

The  period  from  1949  through  1964,  fifteen  years,  was  marked 
by  a  continuous  effort  by  the  United  Nations  to  settle  the  Kashmir 
dispute.  Intensity  and  frequency  of  clashes  along  the  ceasefire 
line  were  proportionate  to  the  political  maneuvering  by  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Despite  the  efforts  of  UNC1P,  five  different  settlement 
missions  by  representatives  of  the  United  Nations,  Lhe  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  Conference  in  January  1951,  and  direct  meetings 
between  the  heads  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  no  solution  proved 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  Throughout  the  period  of  negotiations, 
India  and  Pakistan  took  measures  that  caused  the  other  to  take  more 
hardened  positions  that  further  widened  the  cleavage  of  the  Kashmir 
dispute.  India  has  acted  through  legal  means  to  solidify  and  lend 
credence  to  its  claim  that  Kashmir  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government  of  India  while  Pakistan  accepted  military  aid  and  entered 
into  CENTO  and  SEATO  alliances.  Since  the  early  1950's,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  further  aggravated  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  have  evidenced  a  growing  interest  and 
concern  in  the  subcontinent.  The  Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  the 
Indian  Frontier  in  1962  coupled  with  a  Pakistan  rapprochement  lent 
tinder  Co  an  already  explosive  situation. 

In  evaluating  ‘the  United  Nations'  action  of  the  Kashmir  dispute 
from  1948  thru  1964,  it  is  highly  noticeable  that  the  question  of 
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"rightful  ownership"  and  findings  on  charges  lodged  by  both  India 
and  Pakistan  have  been  avoided.  Had  these  issues  been  approached 
and  determined,  initially,  a  solution  may  have  been  reached. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  results  indicated  the  United  Nations  had 
been  ineffective  in  its  efforts  to  attain  a  peaceful  solution  and 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 
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CHAPTER  4 


UNDECLARED  WAR  --  1965 

TENSIONS  RISE 

Shaikh  Mohammed  Abdullah,  former  Prime  Minister  ol  Kashmir,  is 
held  by  most  authorities  to  be  the  dominant  and  most  influential 
leader  of  the  Kashmir  people.  Before  and  after  the  1947  Partition 
of  Kashmir,  he  had  been  a  rabid  advocate  of  self  determination  and 
an  independent  Kashmir. ^  In  1964  the  Indian  Government  released 
Sheikh  Abdullah  from  prison  where  he  had  been  held  since  1953. 

Almost  immediately  he  launched  into  promoting  self  determination 
for  Kashmir,  and  in  May  1965  the  Indians  again  placed  him  in 
detention.  The  Kashmiri  people,  lead  by  the  Plebiscite  Party, 
reacted  by  rioting  and  general  disorder. 

In  December  1964,  India  acted  on  its  previously  announced 
intention  to  incorporate  Kashmir  into  the  Indian  Union,  By  consti¬ 
tutional  provision,  India  was  authorized  to  take  over  administration 
ol  Kashmir  it  that  administration  broke  down.  The  Home  Minister  of 
India  in  an  official  statement  declared: 

"The  accession  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  with  India  is  final,  com¬ 
plete  and  irrevocable,  and  no  extraneous  considerations  will  force 
us  to  change  our  mind." 

Along  the  ceasefire  line,  the  number  of  clashes  between  India 
and  Pakistan  regular  military  forces  increased  greatly.  In  April  1965, 

*  James  P.  Ferguson,  Kashmi i ,  pp.  78-82. 
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open  conflict  erupted  over  the  Rann  of  Kutch.  The  Rann  of  Kutch 
is  a  waste  land  possessing  no  strategic  military  importance.  On 
30  June  1963,  the  British  were  instrumental  in  negotiating  a  cease¬ 
fire  in  this  local  dispute.  The  engagement  between  regular  military 
forces  of  both  countries  did  heighten  tensions  and  serve  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  reminder  to  how  open  conflict  can  escalate  into  a  major 
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engagement  and  war. 

COMPARISON  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  ARMED  FORCES 

India 

The  armed  forces  of  India  are  run  on  a  voluntary  basis.  With 
a  population  of  470  million,  strength  of  the  military  was  approxi¬ 
mately  825,000  with  a  volunteer  reserve  territorial  army  of  about 
40,000.  In  1962,  a  major  program  was  initiated  to  increase  Lhe 
Army  strength  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Pakistan  total¬ 
ed  777,500  soldiers.  Major  units  were  10  Infantry  divisions,  one 
Armored  division,  one  Armored  brigade  and  4  Light  Tank  regiments. 

Tanks  of  the  Armored  units  were  primarily  British  Centurians  and 
Stuarts  with  a  small  number  of  American  World  War  II  Shermans. 

Strength  of  the  air  force  was  approximately  19,500.  Strength 
in  planes  approximated  100  British  Gnat  Fighters,  150  Hawk  Hunters, 

100  French  Mystere  IVA  Fighter  bombers,  80  Canberras  and  a  small 
number  of  Russian  MIG  21' s.  Older  type  planes  included  American 

•"For  Commanders,  “India  and  Pakistan:  Crisis  in  South  Asia,” 

This  Changing  World,  Vol.  5,  No  7,  Dept  of  Defense,  1  Oct.  1965,  p.  2. 
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Fairchild  Packets,  C-47  Dakotas,  Super  Constellations,  Russian 
II,  14  '  s  and  AN  1  2  '  s  ,  and  Canadian  Caribous. 

Strength  of  the  navy  was  approximately  19,500.  Ships  con¬ 
sisted  of  oik  16,000  ton  Carrier,  two  Cruisers,  three  Destroyers, 
five  An L i -submarine  Frigates,  three  Anti-aircraft  Frigates  and 
s i x  M i n e s we e p ers  . 


Pak i s t  an 

Pakistan's  armed  forces,  like  India,  are  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Of  the  101  million  population,  Pakistan's  armed  forces 
total,  approximately  200,000  with  a  paramilitary  force  of  60,000 
made  up  of  tribesmen  in  both  East  and  West  Pakistan,  Azad  Kashmir 
troops  and  Rangers.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  with  India,  the 
Pakistan  Army  totalled  approximately  236,000  soldiers  (includ¬ 
ing  paramilitary  forces).  Major  units  were  five  Infantry  divis¬ 
ions  in  the  West  and  one  Infantry  division  in  the  East,  one 
Armored  division,  two  Independent  brigades,  one  Armored  brigade 
and  one  Ail  Defense  brigade. 

Strength  of  the  air  force  was  approximately  15,000  Inventory 
of  planes  approximated  100  American  F-86  Saber  Jet  fighters,  a 
small  number  of  F-104A  Supersonic  Starfighters  and  Lockheed 
Shooting  Stars.  Also  included  in  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  was  a 
small  number  of  American  C  130  transports  and  about  30  old  Bristol 
freighters. 
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Strength  of  the  navy  was  approximately  9,000.  Ships  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  former  British  Cruiser,  (Babur),  which  is  used 
primarily  as  a  cadet  training  ship,  five  Destroyers,  two  Anti¬ 
submarine  Frigates,  eight  Coastal  Minesweepers,  and  one  American 

3 

Submarine,  (Ghazi) . 

FIGHTING  ERUPTS  IN  KASHMIR 

On  5  August  1965,  the  Pakistan  Government  armed  and  sent 

approximately  5,000  Azad  Kashmir  forces  into  the  Indian  held  Vale 

of  Kashmir  to  foment  revolt.  (Annex  E)  Ayub  Khan's  apparent 

intention  was  either  to  start  a  revolution  to  win  Muslim  Kashmir 

to  Muslim  Pakistan  or  to  focus  world  attention  on  the  issue  of 

L | 

India's  unwillingness  to  hold  a  plebiscite.  Prime  Minister 
Shastri  gave  as  an  explanation  for  Pakistan's  actions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  possible  reasons: 

a.  "Pakistan  may  have  been  hoping  that  by  making  it 
seem  like  an  internal  revolt,  it  could  arouse  world  opinion  on 
the  Kashmir  issue  and  force  us  to  change  our  stand. 

b.  It  may  have  hoped  that  after  the  agreement  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  border  in  the  Rann  of  Kutch  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal, 
we  could  be  forced  to  submit  the*  Kashmir  issue  the  same  way. 


^Dispatch  of  The  Times,  London,  "India  Possesses  the  Larger 
Army,"  The  New  York  Times,  7  Sept.  1965,  p.  20L. 

AIbid ,  ,  p.  3. 
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t  .  It  may  have  been  hoped  to  start  a  full  scale  guer- 
1  i  I  la  wa  1  in  Kashmir  and  seize  the  state  from  us  militarily."^ 
Initially,  Indian  forces  in  Kashmir  had  little  success  in 
rounding  up  the  infiltrators.  Reports  from  India  were  that  the 
infiltrators  belonged  to  a  special  Pakistani  Army  unit  known  as 
"Gil  bra  Iter  Forces."  Prisoner  reports  indicated  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  had  been  planned,  mounted  and  carried  out  by  Pakistan. * 

In  retaliation,  Indian  Army  forces  crossed  the  ceasefire 
line  on  16  August  1965,  attacked  and  seized  three  Pakistani 
posts  in  the  Kargi 1  sector  of  A z a d  Kashmir.  These  posts,  in 
addition  to  being  military  bases  and  staging  areas  from  which 
the  infiltrators  had  come,  were  key  terrain  features,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  which  was  necessary  in  commanding  a  vital  main  supply 
route  from  Srinagar  to  Leh ,  principal  city  of  the  Ladakh  Sector. 

Ph i s  supply  route  is  the  only  Indian  held  road  used  to  supply 
Indian  troops  along  the  1947  ceasefire  line,  as  well  as  the  only 
land  communication  route  to  Leh  and  Indian  garrisons  facing  the 
Chinese  Communist  in  Ladakh. 

From  the  Indian  Government  it  was  announced  that  strength  of 
t  Ik  Pakistani  infiltrators  totalled  approximately  1,000.  India 
charged  the  infiltration  as  a  Pakistani  master  plan  for  subversion 


r^J  .  Anthony  Lukas,  "Shastri  Warns  Pakistan  Faces  Attack  if 
Aggression  Goes  On,"  The  New  York  Times  ,  22  Aug.  1965,  p.  4  L. 

6 J .  Anthony  Lukas,  "India  Accuses  Pakistan  Army  of  Role  in 
Kashmir,"  The  New  York  Times,  13  Aug.  1965,  p.  3  L. 

^ Richard  L.  Worsnop,  Kashmir  Question,  p.  802. 
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in  K.islinii  r. 


Pakistan  countercharged  that  India  was  carrying  on 

g 

i  propaganda  campaign  to  cover  up  a  revolt  inside  Kashmir. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Indian  Army  troops  continued 

their  attacks  against  Pakistan  Army  posts  by  capturing  three  in 

u 

tin  Fithwal  Sector.  ALso,  five  Indian  battalions  were  committed 
in  the  first  major  offensive  of  the  war  to  capture  additional 
Pakistani  positions  and  the  Haji  Pir  Pass,  a  defile  of  8,600  feet 
in  the  Uri  Sector,  25  miles  west  of  the  ceasefire  line  inside 
Azad  Kashmir,^ 

Pakistan,  which  had  remained  quiet  except  to  repudiate  Indian 
charges  of  infiltration,  made  its  initial  thrust  on  1  September 
196  5. ^  ^  One  brigade  that  included  approximately  70  American-made 
Patton  tanks,  attacked  in  the  Chhamb  Sector  at  Akhnur  and  Jammu 
to  cut  the  main  highway  between  Srinagar  and  New  Delhi.  This 
attack  was  stopped  short  of  its  objective  five  miles  inside  the 
cease  lire  line.  The  attack  was  initially  successful  in  that  the 
tanks  did  cut  the  highway.  Infantry  troops,  however,  were  not 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  tanks,  and  Indian  infantry  and  tanks 
closed  on  the  Pakistani  tanks,  destroying  a  sizeable  number.  At 


J.  Anthony  Lukas,  ’’India  Says  Pakistan  Seeks  Kashmir  Guerrilla 
War,"  The  Nt-w  York  Times,  11  Aug.  1965,  p.  2  L. 

9 J .  Anthony  Lukas,  "Indians  Seize  3rd  Pakistani  Post,"  The  New 
York  Times,  27  Aug.  1965,  pp.  1,  2  L. 

luj .  Anthony  Lukas,  "India  Says  Army  Takes  Key  Points,"  The  New 
York  I'i mts ,  31  Aug.  1965,  pp.  1,  4  L. 

^Jacques  Nevard,  "Pakistani  Troops  Battling  Indians;  Planes  in 
Clash,"  The  New  York  Times,  2  Sept.  1965,  pp.  1,  14  L. 

^Jacques  Nevard,  "Pakistanis  In  Thrust,"  The  New  York  limes, 

6  Sept.  1965,  pp.  1,  14  L, 
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darkness  the  Pakistani  infantry  still  had  not  moved  up  to  afford 
pro  Let;  t  i  on  and  the  Pakistani  tank  crews  abandoned  the  remaining 
tanks. 1 3 

On  6  September  1965,  India  mounted  a  corps-sized  offensive. 
This  major  assault  force  was  made  up  of  the  XX th  Army  Corps  and 
consisted  of  the  Seventh  infantry  Division,  First  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Second  Independent  Brigade.  The  three-pronged  force 
crossed  the  international  border  from  Amritsar  and  Ferozepore 
with  Lahore  as  the  Corps  objective.  Lahore,  Pakistan's  second 
city,  is  only  1.5  miles  west  of  the  India -Pakistan  border.^  One 
column  moved  due  wesL  from  Amritsar  to  envelop  Lahore  from  the 
north,  and  the  third  struck  from  Ferozepore  to  the  south  ol  Lahore. 
Defending  Lahore  were  the  Pakistani  First  Armored  Division,  10th 
Jnlantry  Division  and  miscellaneous  army  units.  The  battle  area 
in  this  sector  was  excellent  for  maneuver  of  armored  forces --made 
up  primarily  of  plains,  criss-crossed  by  irrigation  ditches. ^ 

At  lacking  Indian  forces  reached  the  outskirts  of  Lahore  before 
being  stopped  by  Pakistani  defenses  and  a  Pakistani  counterattack. 


^Thomas  F.  Brady,  "Indi an- Pakis tani  Tank  Battle,"  Detailed, 

1  lie  Now  York  Times,  25  Sept.  1965,  Supplementary  Material. 

.  Anthony  Lukas,  "Indian  Troops  In  Lahore,"  The  New  York 
Times ,  7  Sept.  1965,  pp.  1,  18.  L. 

lJJohn  C.  Norris,  "War  Foi  Kashmir  A  Standoff,"  The  Washington 
Post ,  17  Oct.  1965,  p.  L  4. 

.  Anthony  Lukas,  "India  Opens  2nd  Front  In  Pakistan,"  The* 1 
New  York  limes,  8  Sept.  1965,  pp.  I,  16  L. 


After  the  successful  defense  and  counterattack  by  Pakistani 

forces  had  stopped  the  Indian  attack  at  the  outskirts  of  Lahore , 

tlu*  Indians  again  attacked  on  7  and  8  September  1965.  A  Corps- 

sized  attack,  consisting  of  two  Indian  Infantry  Divisions  and 

one  Armored  Division,  was  launched  from  Jammu  on  the  north  with 

Lahore  as  the  objective.  At  the  city  of  Sialkot  another  major 

tank  battle  followed  in  which  Indian  forces  failed  to  gain  control 

of  the1  plateau  opening  the  approach  to  Lahore.^ 

The  only  other  engagement  in  this  undeclared  war,  which 

could  be  considered  worthy  of  note,  also  came  on  8  September  1965, 

when  the  Indian  67th  Infantry  Brigade  attacked  in  the  south  from 

Barirnr  and  captured  Lhe  border  t own  of  Gadra.  This  move  was 

diversionary,  aimed  at  neutralizing  Pakistani  troops  guarding 

1 8 

Hyderabad  and  Karachi  . 

In  the  air  war,  which  was  limited  primarily  to  attacks  on 
military  type  targets,  neither  side  made  much  use  of  their  super¬ 
sonic  planes  (Pakistan  Amer ican-bui,  1  t  F  1.04’s  and  Indian  Soviet  - 

1  9 

built  MIC.  21*s).  Despite  the  highly  publicized  air  attacks, 

20 

both  sides  used  great  restraint.  Reports  to  the  contrary, 


^J.  Anthony  Lukas,  "Indian  Army  Widens  Push,"  The  New  York 
Ti mes ,  9  Sept.  1965,  pp.  I,  14  L. 

^John  G.  Norris,  "War  For  Kashmir  A  Standoff,"  The  Washington 
Pos t  ,  17  Oct.  1965,  p .  E  4  . 

^  'Dispatch  of  the  Times,  London,  "India  Possesses  tin*  Larger 
Army,"  *P u ■  N * •  w  V o r k  T i im  s  ,  7  Sept  .  19()r>}  p.  21  L. 

70 

-  J .  Anthony  Lukas,  "Air  Battle  Rages  Again  in  Kashmir;  U.S. 
Arms  An  Issue,"  The  New  York  Times ,  3  Sept.  1965,  pp .  1 ,  2  L. 
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attacks  were  no  l  cl  i  roc  led  at  eil  ios  of  eiLhcr  side*  though  some 
sum  Mer  villages  were1  hard  hit.  Alleged  mass  attacks  by  parachute 
troops  on  cities  of  both  sides  resulted  in  either  a  few  saboteurs 
01  pi  lots  descending  from  damaged  planes. 21  A  Pakistani  mob  attack 
on  the  American  Embassy  and  US1S  Library  at  Karachi  did  far  more 
damage  than  the  limited  Indian  air  attacks  on  the  city. -2 

No  report s  were  uncovered  to  indicate  that  either  India  or 
Pakistan  had  employed  Naval  Forces. 

CONFLICTING  CLAIMS  IN  KASHMIR23 


Pakis t  an i 

Losses 

Ki 1  led 

Tanks 

P 1  anus 

Land 

According  to  India: 

4  ,802 

471 

73 

446  s  q  . 

mi  . 

According  to  Pakistan: 

830 

8 

12 

American  Estimates: 

— 

200 

20 

650  sq. 

mi  . 

Indian  L< 

asses 

According  to  Pakistan: 

7 ,900 

500 

1 15 

1  ,600  sq 

.  m  i  . 

According  to  India: 

1  ,333 

128 

35 

American  Estimates: 

175-190 

65-70 

310-320 

sq  .  mi 

At  ti  l*  8  September  1965,  there  were  no  major  engagements  and 
tin  war  became  stalemated,  marred  only  by  sporadic,  but  intense, 

2^.).  Ant  hon>  Lukas,  "India  Opens  2nd  Front  in  Pakistan,"  The*  New 
Void  lines ,  8  Sept.  1965,  pp .  I,  16  L. 

9  9 

“-Norris,  op.  cit.,  p.  E  4. 

23lbid. 
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cl  i  s  1  u*s  o  L  local 

nature.  India  ; 

Mid  !\ 

ikisLnn  made  grossly  exagp 

,i-i  at  id 

l-s  t  i  in. •  t  es  o  1  t  l.e  i 

l  ga i ns .  both  ; 

side  s 

agreed  to  a  ceasefire  on 

23 

Sept  emlu  r  1  965. 

flier e  have  been 

on  ly 

minor  seizures  of  ground 

and 

Vi  i  limited  coinb.it  since  that  date. 

Severn!  I  iclors  contributed  to  halting  what  may  be  termed  as  a 
"S 1 ando L i"  in  Liu  undeclared  I ndi a - Pakis tan  war  of  three  weeks  dura¬ 
tion.  basically  they  were  the  Chinese  Communist  threat  to  India,  the 
United  Nations  demand  for  a  ceasefire  and  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  efforts  toward  peace.  These  ispects  will  be  addressed  in  the 
lo I  lowing  chapter. 


!•  VALUATION 


Pakistan's  apparent;  aim  in  infiltrating  approximately  5,000 
Azad  Kashmir  and  Pakistan  Regular  Army  forces  into  the  Indian- held 
Va U  ol  Kashmir,  beginning  on  5  August  1965,  appeared  to  be  two¬ 
fold:  lo  start  a  revolution  to  win  Muslim  Kashmir  to  Muslim  Pakistan 
and  to  bring  world  attention  Lo  the  issut  of  India's  unwillingness  to 
h  t  >  1  cl  a  plebiscite. 

From  the*  beginning  of  the  conflict  through  the  ceasefire  agree¬ 
ment,  there  were  no  indications  that  either  Pakistan  or  India  had 
planned  or  desired  a  major  war  against  the  other.  India  had  no 
alternative  but  to  defend  itself  and  protect  its  main  supply  route 
along  the  1947  Kashmir  ceasefire  line  in  that  it  is  the  only  land 
communi ca l ion  route  to  Leh  and  the  Indian  garrison  facing  Chinese 
Communists  in  Ladakh.  Having  been  attacked,  India  was  justified  in 
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its  inili.il  move.  As  insurance  against  further  in  C  i  1 1  ra  t  ion  and 
pm  Lee  t  i  on  of  its  main  supply  route,  Inclin  took  timely  but  only  local 
actions  in  it  tucking  and  seizing  Pakistani  posts  during  the  period 
16-31  August  1965,  Pakistan's  slow  reaction  to  these  moves  lend 
additional  credence  to  the  belief  that  it  did  not  anticipate  or  desire 
a  major  war.  Rather,  it  was  Pakistan's  intent  to  limit  any  conflict 
to  Kashmir.  It  was  not  until  1  September  1965,  that  Pakistan  launched 
its  first  majoi  offensive  in  the  Chhamb  sector  with  an  objective  of 
cutting  the  highway  between  Srinagar  and  New  Delhi.  This  action  also 
indicates  that  Pakistan  was  intent  on  limiting  conflict  to  Kashmir. 
Subsequent  actions  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  SiuLkot  and  Gu  cl  ra, 
though  large-scale,  were  launched  to  achieve  limited  objectives  and 
were  retaliatory  or  diversionary  in  nature. 

The  question  of  who  won  this  short  war  is  still  apropos.  Inch 
combatant  lost  military  materials  that  it  could  ill  afford,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  irreparable  damage  inflicted  on  the  frail  economies 
of  both  nations.  Militarily,  the  war  was  a  "Standoff"  with  Indian 
superiority  in  numbers  of  personnel  countered  by  Pakistan's  superiority 
in  more  modern  weapons,  equipment  and  firepower.  Pakistan  succeeded 
in  its  aim  of  bringing  the  Kashmir  issue  to  world  attention.  Its 
planned  revolt  inside  Kashmir,  however,  escalated  into  open  warfare 
for  which  it  was  not  prepared,  either  militarily  or  economica  1  I y . 

India  was  successful  in  stopping  the  military  aims  of  Pakistan.  Also, 
the  Indian  Army,  which  suffered  deep  humiliation  during  the  Chinese 
Communist  invasion  of  1962,  won  a  new  respect  from  the  Indian  people. 


and  in  meeting  the  Pakistani  threat  the  Indian  army  strengthened 
government  leadership  inside  India.  Neither  country  appears  to 
have  gained  a  decisive  edge,  and  neither  side  seems  strong  enough 


to  ext.  i  ul  a  political  victory. 


CHAPTER  5 


NEGOTIATIONS  --  1965  AND  1966 

Attendant  Lo  the  India- Pakistan  undeclared  war  were  parallel 
political  nianeuverings  and  negotiations  that  increased  in  intensity 
as  iL  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Llie  Kashmir  dispute  could 
well  be  the  key  to  security  in  all  of  Asia. 

Because  clashes  along  the  ceasefire  line  had  long  since  become 
commonplace,  news  of  the  infiltration  of  Pakistani  troops  and  India's 
countering  military  action  in  early  and  mid-August  did  not  elicit 
immediate  concern  on  the  international  level.  By  18  August  1956, 
however,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  had  already  made  a  total  of  five 
intensive  efforts  to  prevent  more  serious  lighting  between  India  and 
Pakistan, ^  Also,  during  the  early  sLage  of  the  conflict  the  45-man 
United  Nations  Kashmir  Truce  Commission  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Robert  H.  Nimmo  tried  without  success  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 

fighting. ^  To  obtain  a  first-hand  account  of  the  fighting  Secretary 

3 

V  Thant  summoned  General  Nimmo  Ln  the  United  Nations.  At  a  presi¬ 
dential  news  conference  on  29  August  1965,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
expressed  he  was  "greatly  concerned  over  any  flair-up"  in  the  Kashmir 
dispute  which  he  said  "must  and  should  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means. "q 

^Special  Report  to  The  New  York  Times,  "Talks  on  Kashmir  Pressed 
By  Thant,"  The  New  York  Times,  18  Aug.  1965,  p.  5  L. 

‘-Jacques  Nevard,  "Kashmir  Clashes  Peril  of  Observers,"  The  New  York 
Times ,  22  Aug.  1965,  p.  5  L. 

^Kathleen  Teltich,  "Thant  Summons  His  Kashmir  Aide,"  The  New  York 
Tunes,  25  Aug.  1965,  p.  4  L. 

4j .  Anthony  Lukas,  "Pakistani  Setback  Reported  by  India,"  The  New 
York  T i mes ,  30  Aug.  1965,  pp.  1 ,  2  L. 
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K r mu  the  beginning  the  United  States  maintained  a  position  of 
neutrality  and  took  a  position  that  it  must  preserve  influence  with 
both  India  and  Pakistan  and  give  vigorous  support  to  the  United 
Nations  mediation  efforts. ^  The  war  caught  the  United  States  in  an 
awkward  position  between  the  two  antagonists  making  it  difficult  for 
Washington  to  deal  with  both  countries.  In  the  interest  of  contain¬ 
ing  Communism,  the  United  States  had  assisted  in  promoting  stable 
economies  for  both  countries  in  the  subcontinent.  Washington  had 
urged  both  India  and  Pakistan  to  resolve  their  differences  in  order 
that  their  full  resources  could  be  devoted  to  development.  In  1954, 
India  became  outraged  at  the  United  States  for  launching  a  program 
of  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  Washington  contended  that  Pakistan 
needed  arms  to  repel  Communist  aggression,  but  India  warned  the  wea¬ 
pons  would  be  used  against  her.  During  the  Chinese  Communist  invas¬ 
ion  of  1962,  the  United  States  began  giving  India  military  aid.  The 
outcry  then  came  from  Pakistan  that  India  would  use  their  weapons 
against  them.  The  war  had  proved  both  countries  right. ^  Regarding 
Pakistan  in  particular,  the  United  States,  after  pouring  nearly  $4 
billion  in  economic  and  military  aid  into  that  country,  saw  her  rapidly 
shifting  away  from  a  prowestern  diplomacy  and  called  a  halt  to  future 
commitments.  In  addition,  visits  to  the  United  States  by  the  leaders 
of  both  countries  had  been  canceled  in  early  summer  by  the  President. 

^Max  Frankel,  "U.S.  Maintains  Neutrality  In  Conflict  Over  Kashmir," 
The  New  York  Times,  4  Sep.  1965,  pp,  1,  3  L. 

^ Pa uT_G rimes ,  "Kashmir  Crisis:  How  War  Began,"  The  New  York  limes, 
12  Oct.  1965,  pp.  1,  22  L. 
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On  4  «*md  6  September  1965,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  resolutions  calling  for  India  and 
Pakistan  to  bring  a  inn  1 1  to  the  Kashmir  border  war  and  withdraw  all 
forces  back  to  positions  occupied  on  5  August  1965.  The  Council 
asked  the  Secretary  General  to  report  on  implementation  within  three 
days.'  Following  this  action,  Secretary  U  Thant  left  New  York  on 
6  September  1965,  for  the  subcontinent  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 

o 

fighting*  On  7  September  1965,  action  was  taken  by  the  United 

States  to  halt  deliveries  of  military  supplies  to  India  and  Pakistan 

9 

for  Lhe  duration  of  the  current  conflict. 

Communist  China  made  its  firsL  noticeable  breach  into  the  India- 
Pakistan  conflict  on  7  September  J965,  by  charging  that  India* s  mili¬ 
tary  thrust  into  West  Pakistan  "cons ti tuted  a  grave  threat  to  peace 
in  this  part  of  Asia."^  On  8  September  1965,  Communist  China 
followed  up  wiih  a  strong  protest  to  India  against  "military  aggres¬ 
sion  and  provocation."  Peking  accused  India  of  having  undertaken 
armed  violations  of  the  India -Chinese  border  during  July  and  August 
in  conjunction  with  "aggression  against  Pakistan  in  adjacent  Kashmir," 
United  States  reaction  to  these  overtures  was  that  Chinese  Communists 
would  continue  to  seek  diplomatic  advantage  in  the  1 ndia -Pakis tan  war 

^Sam  Pope  Brewer,  "U.N.  Insists  India  and  Pakistan  End  Kashmir 
Fighting,'*  The  New  York  Times,  5  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,  2  L. 

rew  Middleton,  "Thant  To  Fly  On  A  Peace  Mission,"  The  New  York 
Times ,  7  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,  19  L. 

9jvjax  Frankel,  "U.S,  Halts  Us  Arms  Aid  Programs,"  The  New  York 
Times ,  8  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,  J6  L. 

rOseymour  Topping,  "Peking  Says  India  Perils  Asian  Peace,"  The 
New  York  Times ,  8  Sep,  1965,  pp.  1,  17  L, 

llSeymour  Topping,  "China  Asserts  India  Violates  Border,"  The  New 
York  Times,  8  Sep.  1965,  pp.  J,  14  L. 


contusion,  that  they  would  play  on  Indian  nerves  with  some  minor 

frontier  activity,  but  they  would  not  risk  any  significant  involve- 

1 2 

menu  Also,  on  8  September  Communist  China  was  warned  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  China  was  "fishing  in  troubled  waters" 
and  that  China  should  stay  out  of  the  I ndia- Paki s tan  war. 

Soviet  Russia  issued  a  warning  on  13  September  1965,  directed 
it  forestalling  Communist  China  as  a  nation  "whose  inciting  state¬ 
ments  and  policies  help  fan  the  (Indo- Pakis tani )  conflict." ^ 

Prime  Minister  Ayub  Khan  made  a  request  to  President  Johnson 
on  15  September,  that  the  U.S.  President  act  as  a  peacemaker.  Ayub 
stated  the  struggle  was  "doing  India  and  Pakistan  no  good"  and 
declared  that  "the  United  States  can  play  a  very  definite  role  by 
telling  India  and  Pakistan  she  will  not  stand  for  this  struggle." 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  United  States  reiterated  its  sup¬ 
port  for  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 1 s  mission  of  peace.  A 
release  through  the  White  House  Secretary  read,  "The  President  wants 
to  do  everything  and  anything  lie  can  to  achieve  peace  but  he  believes 
that  route  is  through  the  U.N.  That  position  is  still  the  same."*4 
Ayub  was  apparently  seeking  to  cast  Pakistan  in  a  more  favorable 
light  in  world  opinion  and  offset  strained  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  implications  that  had  been  drawn  over  its  relations  with 
Communist  China. 

^Max  Franked,  "U.S.  Doubts  Peking  Will  Join  Fight  Against  India, 
Tht  New  York  Times,  11  Sep.  1965,  p.  66. 

^Stephen  S. Rosenield,  "India  Sees  Hope  of  Soviet  Aid  If  China 
Attacks,"  Hit  Washington  Post,  18  Sep.  1965,  p.  A  10. 

^Murrey  Harder,  "Reaction  To  Ayub's  Plea  Stresses  U.S.  Faith  In 
U.N.,"  The  Washington  Post,  16  Sep.  1965,  p.  A  10. 


On  16  Septernbei  1965,  Cnnnnuni s t  China  intensified  its  rule 
in  l  he  South  Asian  crisis  by  delivering  an  ultimatum  Lo  India  in 
dismantle  its  bases  along  their  frontier  within  three  days  or  Lace 
"grave  consequences."  (Annex  F)  The  Chinese  note  also  denied 
Indian  cl  iims  of  2  and  12  September,  which  rejected  China's  previous 
border  accusations.  It  said  India  had  tampered  with  maps  oi  tin 
region  and  some  90,000  square  kilometers  occupied  by  India  south 
oi  the  McMahon  Line  which  were  in  fact  Chinese  territory.  The 
note  reaffirmed  China’s  support  of  Pakistan  in  the  current  hostili¬ 
ties  and  reasserted  China's  support  for  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  Kashmir.  India  immediately  defied  Communist  China  and 
charged  China  was  fabricating  charges  "to  find  a  pretext  for  further 
aggression  against  India, 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  returned  from  his  peace  mission  to 
India  and  Pakistan  on  16  September.  He  had  failed  to  obtain  agree¬ 
ment  Ironi  the  two  countries  to  heed  the  earlier  Council  appeals  for 
a  ceasefire.  Me  proposed  that  the  Security  Council  invoke  the 
threat  oi  U.N.  economic  and  military  reprisal  against  India  and 
Pakistan  Lf  they  failed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  their  undeclared 
war,  ^  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  20  September  1965,  the  Security 
Council  voted  for  a  demand  that  India  and  Pakistan  iiccept  a  U.N. 

^J.  Anthony  Lukas,  "India  Defies  Red  China,"  The  New  York  Times, 
18-1.9  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,3. 

^Milton  Buser,  "Thant  Urges  Threat  of  U.N.  Reprisal  be  Used 
1  o  I! rid  Indo-Pakistani  War,"  The  Washington  Post,  18  Sep.  1965, 

pp.  1 ,  10  A . 
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ceasefire  within  48  hours.  Both  nations  accepted  the  U.N.  demand 
and  ordered  i  ceasefire  on  23  September  1965. ^  ^ 

As  a  parallel  to  the  actions  taken  by  the  U.N.  during  the 
period  20-23  September,  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
keying  their  nexL  moves.  China  extended  the  deadline  of  its  ulti¬ 
matum  to  India  by  three  days.  Peking  said  it  was  offering  the  time 
extension  so  New  Delhi  could  have  "the  opportunity"  to  act  on 
previous  demands.  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  invited  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  to  meet  in  the  SovieL  Central  Asian  city  of 
Tashkent  to  settle  their  differences.  China's  continued  harass¬ 
ment  of  India  was  further  proof  of  trying  Lo  humiliate  India  and 
lessen  both  Soviet  and  American  influence  on  the  subcontinent.  The 
Soviet  initiative  was  viewed  in  Washington  as  a  Russian  effort  to 
move  both  against  Washington  and  Peking.  Moscow  was  moving  to  block 
any  credit  the  United  States  may  receive  for  having  ended  the  Indian- 
Pakistani  war.  Against  China,  Moscow  was  moving  to  enhance  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  subcontinent  and  its  prestige  within  the  Communist 

i  i  18 

wor Id. 

With  the  invoking  of  a  ceasefire,  all  involved  nations  slackened 
off  the  pressure  on  their  diplomatic  and  political  maneuvering.  Later 
Prime  Ministers  Ayub  Khan  and  Bahadur  Shastri  accepted  the  Soviet  in¬ 
vitation  to  negotiate  their  differences.  Both,  however,  continued  to 

^Louis  B.  Fleming,  "U.N.  Makes  Peace  In  Its  'Finest  Hour'," 

The  Washington  Post,  23  Sep.  1963,  p.  22  A. 

^Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  "China  Gives  India  Three  More  Days," 

The  Washington  Post,  20  Sep.  1965,  p.  1  A. 
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be  adamant  in  their  positions.  Shastri  contended  Kashmir  was  a 
legalized  integral  part  of  India  and  Pakistan  stuck  to  its  guns, 
demanding  a  plebiscite  for  the  people  of  Kashmir. 

The  Prime  Ministers  met  for  negotiations  at  the  Tashkent 
Conference  during  the  first  week  of  January  1966,  utilizing  the 
"good  offices"  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  hosted 
the  conference.  After  haggling  for  a  week  in  which  neither  side 
would  agree  on  an  agenda,  the  conference  appeared  doomed  to  failure. 
Finally  on  11  January  1966,  the  signing  of  a  nine-point  declaration 
by  both  parties  brought  an  unexpected  hopeful  ending  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  (Annex  G)  Kosygin  was  primarily  responsible  for  engineer¬ 
ing  the  declaration. 19  The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  an  agreement  to  withdraw  the  military  forces  of  both  armies 
back  to  positions  occupied  on  5  August  1965.  The  withdrawal  is  to 
be  completed  by  25  February  1966.  Both  sides  also  agreed  to  "reaffirm 
their  obligation  under  the  (United  Nations)  Charter  not  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  force  and  to  settle  their  disputes  through  peaceful  means," 
Lesser  items  contained  in  the  declaration  included:  a  need  to  set  up 
a  joint  Indian-Pakis tani  Council  to  study  and  report  on  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken;  the  continuing  of  meetings  at  the  highest 
level;  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations;  repatriation  of  prisoners; 
efforts  to*  stem  mass  refugee  flights;  and  restoration  of  economic  and 
trade  relations.  The  two  most  important  aspects  were  not  agreed  upon-- 


^Washington  Post  Foreign  Service,  "Accord  Binds  India,  Pakistan 
to  Coexist,"  The  Washington  Post,  11  Jan.  1966,  pp.  1,  10  A. 
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Khan's  insistance  of  Kashmir  discussions  and  Shastri's  no  war 

.  20 

pact. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri  died  in  Tashkent  on  11  January  1966, 
a  short  time  after  signing  the  declaration.  Thus  ended  the  nego¬ 
tiations  attendant  to  the  Kashmir  dispute  of  1965. 

EVALUATION 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Indian-Pakis tani  fighting, 
massive  diplomatic  pressure  hinged  on  similar  American  and  Soviet 
policies  forged  a  ceasefire,  withdrawal  of  military  troops,  and 
a  return  to  the  status  quo  in  the  Kashmir  dispute.  President 
Johnson's  avoidance  of  unilateral  action  plus  his  firm  stand  on 
working  through  the  United  Nations,  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's 
statement  concerning  Communist  China's  efforts  to  Mfish  in  troubled 
waters,"  gave  impetus  to  the  American  and  Soviet  pressures.  Sus¬ 
pending  of  United  States  military  aid  for  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
flict  added  further  pressure. 

The  United  Nations,  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  Secre¬ 
tary  General  U  Thant,  stressed  only  two  matters--to  stop  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  a  return  of  military  forces  to  the  ceasefire  line.  On  4 
and  6  September  1965,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  U.N.  adopted  two  resolu¬ 
tions  appealing  for  an  immediate  end  to  the  conflict.  India's  reply 
was  centered  on  a  demand  that  Pakistan  withdraw  all  troops  and  agree 

2^Reu ters ,  "Text  of  Statement  by  India,  Pakistan  As  Carried  by 
Tass,"  The  Washington  Post,  11  Jan.  1966,  p.  11  A. 
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to  a  "no  war"  pact.  Pakistan  insisted  that  only  a  plebiscite  would 
bring  peace  to  both  nations.  Then  on  20  September,  after  return  of 
U  Thant  from  the  subcontinent,  the  Security  Council  voted  in  favor 
of  invoking  economic  and  military  reprisals  against  both  India  and 
Pakistan  if  they  did  not  order  a  ceasefire  within  48  hours.  Both 
accepted  the  demand  and  ordered  a  ceasefire  that  became  effective 
on  23  September  1965.  It  was  under  the  cover  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  parallel 
positions  on  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

From  the  beginning  Communist  China,  in  furtherance  of  its 
efforts  to  enhance  its  position  on  the  subcontinent  of  Asia  and  to 
capture  more  prestige  in  the  Communist  world,  declared  its  firm 
support  of  Pakistan, 

The  Soviet  Union  played  a  neutral  role  that  coincided  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  though  for  different  reasons.  Soviet 
prestige  was  enhanced  by  its  position  of  neutrality  and  the  later 
diplomatic  role  of  "peacemaker"  at  the  Tashkent  Conference,  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin,  particularly,  was  responsible  for  extracting  a 
declaration  from  the  leaders  of  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

Through  diplomatic  efforts,  primarily,  fighting  between  India 
and  Pakistan  was  concluded.  The  Kashmir  issue  and  its  international 
ramifications,  however,  appear  no  nearer  to  solution. 
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CHAPTER  6 


WORLD  POWERS'  INTERESTS 

The  world's  three  most  powerful  nations--the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China--have  direct  interests  in  the 
India-Pakis tan  dispute  over  Kashmir.  United  States  interest  and 
action  has  been  geared  to  containment  and  preventing  a  penetration 
of  Communism  into  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia.  Conversely, 
promotion  of  Communist  penetration--Russian  or  Chinese  style-- 
shapes  Soviet  and  Communist  China  policies.^* 

UNITED  STATES 

India  and  Pakistan  are  important  strategically  not  only  as 
free  countries  along  the  Communist  frontier  and  as  countries  holding 
commanding  positions  over  one  of  the  world's  great  commercial  sea 
lanes,  but  each  contains  vast  amounts  of  important  raw  materials  and 
great  untapped  resources.  Certainly,  United  States  interest  in 
India  and  Pakistan  is  not  oblivious  of  these  facts,  but  United  States 
policy  towards  these  two  nations  is  based  primarily  on  a  desire  to 
see  each  remain  independent  of  foreign  domination  so  they  can  work 
out  the  economic  and  political  institutions  which  can  best  satisfy 
their  own  aspirations.  Since  the  initial  rift  between  India  and 

^Hendrick  Smith,  "India-Pakis tan  Dispute  Stirs  Rising  Concern 
In  Washington,"  The  New  York  Times,  8  Sep.  1965,  p.  4  E. 

2Dept  of  State,  "Background--The  Subcontinent  of  South  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  India,  Nepal,  Pakistan,"  Dept  of  State  Publica¬ 
tion  7410,  p.  6. 
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Pakistan,  the  United  States  has  tried  to  abide  by  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  giving  its  wholehearted  support  to  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  1965  war  between  the  two  nations.  However,  it  was  a  pre¬ 
carious  position  because  of  being  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  having 
provided  military  aid  to  each  nation  that  was  later  used  by  them 
to  make  war  on  each  other. 

In  1954,  the  United  States  decided  to  extend  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  as  that  country  became  the  hinge  in  the  Communist  contain¬ 
ment  policy  on  the  subcontinent.  Pakistan  is  the  eastern-most 
member  of  CENTO  and  the  western-most  member  of  SEATO.^  Military 
aid  was  extended  to  India  in  1962  when  the  Chinese  Communist  invaded 
the  Indian  frontier.  The  United  States  at  the  time  of  extending 
military  aid  to  both  India  and  Pakistan,  assured  those  countries 
if  the  aid  was  misused  and  directed  against  another  country  in 
aggression,  the  United  States  would  undertake  immediately,  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  authority,  appropriate  action  both 
within  and  without  the  United  Nations  to  thwart  such  aggression.^ 

Military  aid  to  Pakistan  has  taken  many  forms - -weapons ,  super- 
*  sonic  aircraft,  sidewinder  missiles,  transportation  and  communica¬ 

tions  equipment,  training  and  technical  assistance.  In  all  probability 

^Murrey  Marder,  "Reaction  To  Ayub's  Plea  Stresses  U.S.  Faith  In 
U.N.  "  The  Washington  Post,  16  Sep.  1965,  p.  10  A. 

John  K.  Cooley,  "Kashmir  Conflict  Test  Mid-east  Ties  To  Red 
Big  2^"  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  Sep.  1965,  p.  4. 

^Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  1223,  3  Dec.  1962, 
pp.  837-838. 
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this  aid  has  amounted  to  $1.5  billion.  Emergency  military  aid  to 
India  following  the  Chinese  attack  in  1962  was  valued  at  $60  million 
and  continuing  military  aid  since  that  time-mainly  in  the  form  of 
light  weapons  and  communications  and  other  equipment  for  Indian  moun 
tain  divisions,  engineering  and  road-building  equipment  and  cargo 
aircraft- -runs  to  about  $100  million  a  year.^  Both  India  and 
Pakistan  used  weapons  provided  by  the  United  States  in  the  conflict 
of  1965. 7 

On  7  September,  action  was  taken  by  the  United  States  to  halt 
deliveries  of  military  supplies  to  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  future,  the  United  States  can  be 

expected  to  hold  to  its  present  policy  toward  India  and  Pakistan. 

However,  in  light  of  the  recent  conflict  between  these  two  countries 

and  changes  in  the  international  situation,  a  reassessment  of  mili¬ 
eu 

tary  policies  and  military  aid  is  an  absolute  requirement. 

SOVIET  UNION 

As  stated  previously,  Soviet  Union  interest  in  India  and 
Pakistan  is  designed  for  the  expansion  of  Communism  and  to  the 
development  of  a  greater  influence  in  the  subcontinent  than  either 
the  United  States  or  Communist  China. 


j\Torman  D.  Palmer,  "India  and  Pakistan:  The  Major  Recipients," 
Current  History  Magazine,  Nov.  1965,  p.  263. 

^Max  Frankel,  "U.S.  Halts  Its  Arms  Aid  Programs,"  The  New  York 
Times ,  8  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,  16  L. 

^Palmer,  op.  ci t . ,  p.  270. 
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Beginning  with  the  initial  conflict  over  Kashmir,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  supported  India  consistently.  Soviet  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  India  has  been  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  the  Ameri- 

9 

can  figure,  but  it  has  been  extended  since  1955.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  impact  projects,  such  as  the  huge  Bhilai  steel  plant,  a 
giant  heavy  machinery  factory,  and  factories  to  manufacture  MIG-21 
j et  fighters . ^ 

With  the  eruption  of  Chinese  Communist  influence  over  the 
past  decade,  particularly  in  its  border  areas,  coupled  with  India 
and  Pakistan's  disenchantment  with  the  United  States  over  military 
aid  policies,  Soviet  diplomatic  moves  in  the  subcontinent  took  on 
a  new  dimension.  The  Soviets,  to  counter  Chinese  Communist  influ¬ 
ence  with  Pakistan  and  take  advantage  of  the  American  military  aid 
dilemma,  seized  the  opportunity  to  gain  favor  with  Pakistan.  In 
July  1965,  when  the  United  States  postponed  a  Consortium  meeting 
on  Pakistan  aid,  the  Soviets  sent  a  delegation  to  Pakistan  and  offered 
Soviet  economic  aid.  Pakistan  accepted.-^ 

The  recent  Kashmir  conflict  afforded  the  Soviet  Union  the 
opportunity  to  further  ingraciate  herself  with  both  India  and 
Pakistan.  By  playing  a  neutral  role  on  the  Kashmir  issue,  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Communist  China,  and  voting  for  the  United  Nations  demand 

QIbid. ,  pp.  265-266. 

l^Sharakh  Sabavala,  "Moscow's  India  Tactics,"  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  24  Aug.  1965,  p.  1. 

^Sharakh  Sabavala,  MReds  Grasp  Aid  Role  In  Asia,'1  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  6  Aug.  1965,  p.  1. 
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lor*  a  ceasefire,  the  Soviets  laid  the  groundwork  as  mediators  of 

the  conflict.  These  actions  were  especially  important  to  the  Soviet 

Union  not  only  in  the  South  Asia  subcontinent,  but  in  the  Communist 

1  2 

world  struggle  with  Communist  China. 

COMMUNIST  CHINA 

China's  interest  in  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  many  fold- 

acquisition  of  Indian  frontier  border  areas,  domination  of  Pakistan 

as  an  instrument  for  flanking  Russia  and  India,  acquisition  of 

Pakistan  territory  that  could  lead  to  much  needed  Middle  East  oil, 

13 

and  an  enhancement  of  its  position  in  the  Communist  world. 

In  supporting  Pakistan,  by  threatening  India  in  the  Sikkim 
border  area,  China  fulfilled  its  constant  role  of  keeping  conflagra¬ 
tion  stirred-up.  Most  writers  contend  that  China  overplayed  its 
role,  however,  and  caused  India  and  Pakistan  to  realize  the  escala¬ 
ting  effect  China's  military  intervention  could  cause.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  issued  warnings  to  China  to  stay  out  of  India.  When 
Pakistan  realized  she  was  being  actively  supported  only  by  China, 
there  was  no  recourse  but  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire.  Consequently, 
China  was  forced  to  backdown  on  its  ultimatum  to  India. ^ 

^Theodore  Shabad,  "Moscow  Rebukes  Peking  On  Troops,"  The  New 
York  Times,  24  Sep.  1965,  pp.  1,  2. 

^Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  "India  S  ees  Hope  of  Soviet  Aid  If  China 
Attacks,"  The  Washington  Post,  18  Sep.  1965,  p.  10  A. 

^Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  "A  Warning  to  China,"  The 
Washington  Post,  16  Sep.  1965,  p.  21  A. 
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China  remains  in  a  position  to  exploit  the  unsettled  Kashmir 

dispute  and  can  always  find  a  pretext  for  denouncing  Indian  aggres- 
15 

sion. 


^Editorial,  "Breather  on  the  Border,"  The  Washington  Post, 
20  Sep.  1965,  p.  12  A. 
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CHAPTER  7 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  KASHMIR 

PROPOSALS 

The  diplomatic  balance  of  power  of  the  entire  Indo - Pakis tani 
subcontinent  has  been  tilted  for  18  years  due  to  the  Kashmir  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  in  India's  interest--as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world--not  to  drive  Pakistan  into 
deeper  or  more  irrational  frustrations.  Above  all,  nothing  should 
be  done,  including  maintaining  the  status  quo,  to  drive  Pakistan 
irretrievably  into  the  arms  of  Communist  China.  All  writers  and 
parties  concerned  agree  that  a  lasting  solution  to  the  Kashmir 
dispute  is  the  key  to  stability.  Countless  proposals  have  been 
made  and  rejected.  The  most  significant  among  these  are  as 
fol lows : 

a.  Self-determination  as  initially  proposed  at  the  time 

of  partition  by  Indian  officials,  Pakistan  and  adopted  by  the  United 
Na  t ions . ^ 

b.  Constituting  Kashmir  as  an  Independent  State. ^ 

c.  Sir  Owen  Dixon's  proposal  of  partitioning  the  Vale 

of  Kashmir  while  retaining  the  separation  of  Kashmir  along  the 
3 

ceasefire  line. 

^Aziz  Beg,  Captive  Kashmir, p.  11. 

^The  Publications  Divisions,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Government  of  India,  The  Kashmir  Issue,  pp.  2,  3. 

^United  Nations,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Research  Section, 
The  India-Pakis tan  Ques tion- -Background  Paper  No.  72,  31  Dec.  1962,  p.  21. 
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d.  Redefine  the  ceasefire  line  to  grant  Pakistan  a  part 
of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.^ 

e.  Autonomy  for  Kashmir  under  joint  Indian-Pakis tani 
protection. ^ 

f.  Making  Kashmir  a  condominium  between  India  and 
Pakistan. ^ 

g.  A  confederation  of  India  and  Pakistan  with  Kashmir 
ceded  to  Pakistan. ^ 

h.  Partition  of  Kashmir  and  internationalization  of 

the  Vale  of  Kashmir  for  a  specified  time  period  followed  by  self- 

J  .  .  8 

de  termination. 

i.  Partition  Kashmir  whereby  the  Hindu  Jammu  Province 
would  go  to  India  and  the  predominately  Muslim  area  north  of 

Q 

Banihal  Pass  to  Pakistan. 

j.  An  Independent  Kashmir  under  United  Nations  trustee¬ 
ship. 


EVALUATION 


Since  partition  in  1947,  the  positions  of  India  and  Pakistan 
concerning  Kashmir  have  been  clear.  Each  nation  lays  claim  to  its* 


4Selig  S.  Harrison,  ’’Kashmir  Conference  Hopes  Growing  Faint,” 

The  Washington  Post,  23  Apr.  1963,  p.  12  A. 

^Editorial,  The  New  York  Times,  24  Sep.  1965,  p,  12. 
bIbid. ,  p.  12. 

®Warren  Unna,  "India  Withdraws  Offer  On  Kashmir,”  The  New  York 
Times ,  14  Aug.  1963,  p.  3. 

^Magazine  Article,  "Ceasefire  and  Backdown,”  Newsweek,  4  Oct.  1965, 
p.  42. 
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right  to  the  state:  Pakistan  for  religious,  social,  economic 
and  defensive  reasons;  India  for  defensive  and  prestige  reasons. 
Pakistan  believes  that  an  overall  plebiscite,  conducted  under 
United  Nations  auspices  would  result  in  a  decision  in  its  favor. 

It  vigorously  opposes  any  attack  of  the  legality  of  its  own  pres¬ 
ence  in  Azad  Kashmir,  and  countercharges  with  questioning  the 
legality  of  the  1947  accession  to  India.  Pakistan  is  vehement 
in  its  contention  that  accession  by  India  was  M fraudulent . " 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  Pakistan  supported 
the  raiders  of  1947  and  is  in  Kashmir  illegally.  India  has  seemed 
resolved  not  to  permit  a  plebiscite  and  has  utilized  time,  taking 
legislative  action,  to  strengthen  its  justification  that  Kashmir 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Indian  Union. 

An  independent  Kashmir  catches  the  eye  immediately  and  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  palatable  solution.  Indications  are,  however, 
that  both  India  and  Pakistan  can  never  lay  aside  their  commitments 
to  absorb  Kashmir.  Further,  Kashmir  is  not  economically  viable, 
but  more  important  would  be  its  impotence  in  withstanding  any 
challenge  from  Communist  China.  Without  even  a  more  searching 
examination,  independence  as  a  solution  does  not  seem  to  be  realistic. 

Each  nation  has  pursued  a  policy  in  its  own  interest  and  had 
less  than  a  perfect  case.  Negotiations  at  the  recent  Tashkent 
Conference,  whereby  India  would  not  discuss  an  actual  settlement 
of  Kashmir  and  Pakistan  would  not  agree  to  a  "no  war"  pact  with 


India,  demonstrates  clearly  the  difficulties  to  achieve  fruitful 
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negotiations  and  resultant  stability.  But  the  real  hub  of  the 
problem  continues  to  be  the  possession  of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir. 

The  whole  Kashmir  issue  concerns  both  nations  jointly  as  a 
common  defense  problem.  China  has  evidenced  designs  on  India1 s 
Himalayan  border  since  1956,  and  in  1962  drove  the  Indians  back 
in  the  North  Eastern  Frontier  Region.  Pakistan  ceded  more  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Ladakh  area  to  China  in  1962.  With  this  common 
threat  it  should  be  evident  to  both  countries  that  a  condominium 
or  a  confederation  is  the  ultimate  and  most  practical  of  solu¬ 
tions.  The  most  logical  agreement  appears  to  be  one  whereby 
certain  areas  would  be  assigned  to  India  and  Pakistan  on  the 
basis  of  known  preference  with  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  administered 
jointly,  under  United  Nations  trusteeship  or  declared  an  inter¬ 
national  zone. 
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CHAPTER  8 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  evaluating  all  facets  of  the  Kashmir  dispute,  conclus¬ 
ions  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  basic  issue  is  that  each  nation,  India  and  Pakistan, 
claims  that  the  entire  State  of  Kashmir  is  rightfully  her,s--India 

on  legal  grounds  of  accession  and  Pakistan  on  moral  grounds. 

b.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  positions  for 
a  period  of  18  years. 

c.  Each  nation  has  been  less  than  sincere- - Pakis tan  has 
been  responsible  for  invasions  of  Kashmir  in  1947  and  1965,  and 
India  has  failed  to  honor  a  promised  plebiscite. 

d.  Settlement  on  the  possession  of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir 
is  the  key  to  resolving  the  basic  issue. 

e.  The  United  Nations  was  effective  in  arranging  for  a 
ceasefire  in  1949  and  demanding  a  ceasefire  in  1965. 

f.  The  United  Nations  failed  to  address  the  questions 
of  "rightful  ownership"  of  Kashmir  and  findings  on  charges  lodged 
by  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

g.  India  has  taken  legal  actions  to  make  Kashmir  an 
integral  part  of  India  despite  United  Nations*  proposals  to  the 
contrary. 

h.  Pakistan  has  taken  action  to  incorporate  Azad  Kashmir. 
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i.  Pakistan  planned,  supplied  and  executed  the  invasion 
of  Kashmir  in  August  1965. 

j.  The  1965  War  between  India  and  Pakistan  was  indecisive-- 
both  countries  proved  their  inability  to  fight  a  sustained  war  because 
of  economic  and  military  limitations. 

k.  The  United  States  has  furnished  military  aid  to  India 
and  Pakistan  that  each  used  against  the  other. 

l.  The  United  States  suspended  military  aid  to  both  India 
and  Pakistan  on  8  September  1965. 

m.  The  United  States  has  maintained  a  position  of  neutral¬ 
ity  in  the  Kashmir  dispute  and  a  strong  position  that  settlement 
should  be  vested  in  the  United  Nations. 

n.  The  Soviet  Union  shifted  from  a  position  of  supporting 
India  to  a  position  of  neutrality  during  the  1965  War  between  India 
and  Pakistan. 

o.  Communist  China  has  supported  Pakistan  continuously  in 
the  Kashmir  dispute. 

p.  Pakistan  regards  India  as  its  major  enemy. 

q.  India  regards  Communist  China  as  its  major  threat. 

r.  The  Soviet  Union  gained  world  prestige,  particularly 
on  the  Indo-Pakis tan  subcontinent,  in  its  handling  of  the  Tashkent 
Conference, 

s.  Pakistan  refuses  to  enter  into  a  "no  war"  pack  with 
India  thereby  retaining  its  threat  of  war  as  leverage  to  force  a 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 
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t.  United  States'  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  has  been  ineffective. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  a  consideration  of  our  vital  interests  in  the  Indo- Pakistan 
subcontinent,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States*. 

a.  Adopt  the  philosophy  that  the  Kashmir  dispute  must  be 
settled  before  there  can  be  stability  on  the  Indo-Pakis tan  sub¬ 
continent  . 

b.  Initiate  a  new  concerted  program  of  diplomatic  action, 
economic  and  military  aid,  and  United  Nations  actions  to  achieve  a 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

c.  Continue  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

d.  Continue  to  openly  support  the  United  Nations  as  the 
agency  best  designed  for  and  capable  of  negotiating  the  Kashmir  dis¬ 
pute. 

e.  Not  become  involved  as  a  mediator  of  the  dispute  unless 
it  is  to  United  States  political  advantage,  and  then  only  at  the 
specific  request  of  both  countries  concerned. 
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ANNEX  B 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  JANUARY  20,  1948 
(Setting  forth  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission) 

The  Security  Council 

Considering  that  it  may  investigate  any  dispute  or  any  situa¬ 
tion  which  might,  by  its  continuance,  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security;  that,  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  between  India  and  Pakistan,  such  an  investigation  is  a 
matter  of  urgency; 

Adopts  the  following  resolution 

A.  A  Commission  of  the  Security  Council  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished,  composed  of  representatives  of  three  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  to  be  selected  by  India,  one  to  be  selected  by  Pakistan 
and  the  third  to  be  designated  by  the  two  so  selected. 

Each  representative  on  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
select  his  alternates  and  assistants. 

13,  The  Commission  shall  proceed  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  shall  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council 
and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  it  may  receive  from  it.  It 
shall  keep  the  Security  Council  currently  informed  of  its  activities 
and  of  the  development  of  the  situation.  It  shall  report  to  the 
Security  Council  regularly,  submitting  its  conclusions  and  proposals 
C.  The  Commission  is  invested  with  a  dual  function: 

(1)  To  investigate  the  facts  pursuant  to  Article  34 
of  the  Charter; 
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(2)  To  exercise,  without  interrupting  the  work  of  the 
Security  Council,  any  mediatory  influence  likely  to  smooth  away 
difficulties;  to  carry  out  the  directions  given  to  it  by  the  Security 
Council;  and  to  report  how  far  the  advice  and  directions,  if  any,  of 
the  Security  Council  have  been  carried  out. 

D.  The  Commission  shall  perform  the  functions  described 
in  Clause  C: 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
State  set  out  in  the  letter  of  the  representative  of  India  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  dated  1  January  1948,  and 

in  the  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Pakistan  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General,  dated  15  January  1948;  and 

(2)  In  regard  to  other  situations  set  out  in  the  letter 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Pakistan  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General,  dated  16  January  1948;  when  the  Security  Council 
so  directs. 

E.  The  Commission  shall  take  its  decision  by  majority  vote. 

It  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  may  allocate  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  alternate  members,  their  assistants,  and  its  personnel  such 
duties  as  may  have  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  realization  of  its  mission 
and  the  reaching  of  its  conclusions. 

F.  The  Commission,  its  members,  alternate  members,  their 
assistants  and  its  personnel,  shall  be  entitled  to  journey,  separately 
or  together,  wherever  the  necessities  of  their  tasks  may  require,  and, 
in  particular,  within  those  territories  which  are  the  theater  of  the 
events  of  which  the  Security  Council  is  seized. 
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G,  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
furnish  the  Commission  with  such  personnel  and  assistance  as  it 
may  consider  necessary. 
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ANNEX  C 


RE SOLUTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  APRIL  21,  1948 
(Additional  terms  of  reference  of  Commission  and  terms  of  Plebiscite) 

The  Security  Council 

Having  Considered  the  complaint  of  the  Government  of  India  con¬ 
cerning  the  dispute  over  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  having  heard 
the  representative  of  India  in  support  of  that  complaint  and  the  reply 
and  counter  complaints  of  the  representative  of  Pakistan; 

Being  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  early  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  essential  and  that  India  and 
Pakistan  should  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  all 
fighting; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  both  India  and  Pakistan  desire  that 
the  question  of  the. accession  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan 
should  be  decided  through  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial 
plebisci te ; 

Considering  that  the  continuation  of  the  dispute  is  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security, 

Reaffirms  the  Council's  resolution  of  17  January; 

Reso Ives  that  the  membership  of  the  Commission  established  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  20  January  1948  shall  be  increased  to  five 
and  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  membership  mentioned  in  that 

JV 

resolution,  representatives  of  and  , 

1/  To  be  decided  later. 
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and  thaL  if  the  membership  of  the  Commission  has  not  been  completed 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 
President  of  the  Council  may  designate  such  other  Member  or  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  as  are  required  to  complete  the  membership  of 
five ; 

1  ns  true  ts  the  Commission  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  and  there  place  its  good  offices  and  mediation  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  the  taking  of  the  necessary  measures,  both  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order  and  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  by 
the  two  Governments*  acting  in  co-operation  with  one  another  and  with 
the  Commission,  and  further  instructs  the  Commission  to  keep  the 
Council  informed  of  the  action  taken  under  the  resolution,  and  to  this 
end  ; 

Recommends  to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  the  following 
measures  as  those  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  appropriate 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  and  to  create  proper  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  to  decide  whether  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  to  accede  to  India  or  Pakistan. 

A .  Restoration  of  Peace  and  Order 

1.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  should  undertake  to  use 
its  best  endeavours: 

(a)  To  secure  the  withdrawal  from  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  of  Tribesmen  and  Pakistani  nationals  not  normally 
resident  therein  who  have  entered  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  the  State  of  such  elements 
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and  any  furnishing  of  material  aid  to  those  fighting  in  the 
S ta  te. 

(b)  To  make  known  to  all  concerned  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  indicated  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  provide  full 
freedom  to  all  subjects  of  the  State,  regardless  of  creed,  caste,  or 
party,  to  express  their  views  and  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
accession  of  the  State,  and  that  therefore  they  should  co-operate  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  should: 

(a)  When  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  resolution  of 
20  January  that  the  tribesmen  are  withdrawing  and  that  arrangements 
for  the  cessation  of  the  fighting  have  become  effective,  put  into 
operation  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  a  plan  for  withdrawing 
their  own  forces  from  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  reducing  them  progressiv¬ 
ely  to  the  minimum  strength  required  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order; 

(b)  Make  known  that  the  withdrawal  is  taking  place 
in  stages  and  announce  the  completion  of  each  stage; 

(c)  When  the  Indian  forces  shall  have  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum  strength  mentioned  in  (a)  above,  arrange  for  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Commission  for  the  stationing  of  the  remaining  forces 
to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(i)  That  the  presence  of  troops  should  not 
afford  any  intimidation  or  appearance  of  intimidation  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  State. 
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(ii)  That  as  small  a  number  as  possible  should 
be  retained  in  forward  areas, 

(iii)  That  any  reserve  of  troops  which  may  be 
included  in  the  total  strength  should  be  located  within  their  pres¬ 
ent  base  area. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  should  agree  that,  until 
such  time  as  the  Plebiscite  Administration  referred  to  below  finds 

it  necessary  to  exercise  the  powers  of  direction  and  supervision  over 
the  State  forces  and  police  provided  for  in  Paragraph  8,  they  will  be 
held  in  areas  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Plebiscite  Administrator. 

4.  After  the  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  (a)  above 
has  been  put  into  operation,  personnel  recruited  locally  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  should  so  far  as  possible  be  utilized  for  the  re-establishment 
and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  with  due  regard  to  protection  of 
minorities,  subject  to  such  additional  requirements  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  Plebiscite  Administration  referred  to  in  Paragraph  7. 

5.  If  these  local  forces  should  be  found  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  the  Commission,  subject  to  the  agreement  of  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  should  arrange  for  the 
use  of  such  forces  of  either  Dominion  as  it  deems  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  pacification. 

B .  Plebiscite 

6.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake  to  ensure 
that  the  Government  of  the  State  invite  the  major  political  groups 
to  designate  responsible  representatives  to  share  equitably  and 
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fully  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration  at  the  Ministerial  level, 
while  the  plebiscite  is  being  prepared  and  carried  out. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake  that  there 
will  be  established  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  a  Plebiscite  Administration 
to  hold  a  plebiscite  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  question  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  State  to  India  or  Pakistan. 

8.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake  that  there 
will  be  delegated  by  the  State  to  the  Plebiscite  Administration  such 
powers  as  the  latter  considers  necessary  for  holding  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  plebiscite,  including,  for  that  purpose  only,  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  State  forces  and  police. 

9.  The  Government  of  India  should  at  the  request  of  the 
Plebiscite  Administration  make  available  from  the  Indian  forces  such 
assistance  as  the  Plebiscite  Administration  may  require  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  functions. 

10.  (a)  The  Government  of  India  should  agree  that  a 

nominee  of  the  Secretary-General  of  t lie  United  Nations  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  the  Plebiscite  Administrator. 

(b)  The  Plebiscite  Administrator,  acting  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  should  have  authority  to 
nominate  his  assistants  and  other  subordinates  and  to  draft  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  plebiscite.  Such  nominees  should  be  formally 
appointed  and  such  draft  regulations  should  be  formally  promulgated 
by  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

(c)  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake  that 
the  Government  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  will  appoint  fully  qualified 
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persons  nominated  by  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  to  act  as  special 
magistrates  within  the  State  judicial  system  to  hear  cases  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  have  a  serious  bearing 
on  the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  a  free  and  impartial  ple¬ 
biscite. 

(d)  The  terms  of  service  of  the  Administrator 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  negotiation  between  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Administrator  should  fix  the  terms  of  service  for  his  assistant 
and  subordinates. 

(e)  The  Administrator  should  have  the  right  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  Government  of  the  State  and  with  the 
Commission  of  the  Security  Council  and,  through  the  Commission,  with 
the  Security  Council,  with  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  and 
with  their  representatives  with  the  Commission.  It  would  be  his  duty 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  (as  he  in  his 
discretion  may  decide)  any  circumstances  arising  which  may  tend,  in 
his  opinion,  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  plebiscite. 

11.  The  Government  of  India  should  undertake  to  prevent 
and  to  give  full  support  to  the  Administrator  and  his  staff  in  pre¬ 
venting  any  threat,  coercion  or  intimidation,  bribery  or  other  undue 
influence  on  the  voters  in  the  plebiscite,  and  the  Government  of 
India  should  publicly  announce  and  should  cause  the  Government  of 
the  State  to  announce  this  undertaking  as  an  internati ona 1  obliga¬ 
tion  binding  on  all  public  authorities  and  officials  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir. 
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12.  The  Government  of  India  should  themselves  and 


through  the  Government  of  the  State  declare  and  make  known  that  all 
subjects  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  regardless  of  creed, 
caste  or  party,  will  be  safe  and  free  in  expressing  their  views  and 
in  voting  on  the  question  of  the  accession  of  the  State  and  that 
there  will  be  freedom  of  the  press,  speech  and  assembly  and  freedom 
of  travel  in  the  State,  including  freedom  of  lawful  entry  and  exit. 

13.  The  Government  of  India  should  use  and  should 
ensure  that  the  Government  of  the  State  also  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  effect  the  withdrawal  from  the  State  of  all  Indian  nationals  other 
than  those  who  are  normally  resident  therein  or  who  on  or  since  15 
August  1947  have  entered  it  for  a  lawful  purpose. 

14.  The  Government  of  India  should  ensure  that  the 
Government  of  the  State  release  all  political  prisoners  and  take  all 
possible  steps  so  that: 

(a)  All  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  left  it  on 
account  of  disturbances  are  invited,  and  are  free,  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  to  exercise  their  rights  as  such  citizens; 

(b)  There  is  no  victimization; 

(c)  Minorities  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  accorded 
adequate  protection. 

15.  The  Commission  of  the  Security  Council  should,  at 
the  end  of  the  plebiscite,  certify  to  the  Council  whether  the  plebis¬ 
cite  has  or  has  not  been  really  free  and  impartial. 
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C.  General  Provisions 


16.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  should  each 
be  invited  to  nominate  a  representative  to  be  attached  to  the 
Commission  for  such  assistance  as  it  may  require  in  the  performance 
of  its  task. 

17.  The  Commission  should  establish  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  such  observers  as  it  may  require  for  any  of  the  proceedings 
in  pursuance  of  the  measures  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

18.  The  Security  Council  Commission  should  carry  out 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it  herein. 
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ANNEX  D 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  AUGUST  13,  1948 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
Having  given  careful  consideration  to  the  points  of  view 
expressed  by  the  Representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  regarding 
the  situation  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  prompt  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  correction  of  conditions  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely 
to  endanger  international  peace  and  security  are  essential  to  imple¬ 
mentation  of  its  endeavours  to  assist  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  in  effecting  a  final  settlement  of  the  situation, 

Resolves  to  submit  simultaneously  to  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan  the  following  proposal: 

PART  I 


Cease-fire  order 

A.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  agree  that  their 
respective  High  Commands  will  issue  separately  and  simultaneously  a 
cease-fire  order  to  apply  to  all  forces  under  their  control  in  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  as  of  the  earliest  practicable  date  or 
dates  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  within  four  days  after  these  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  accepted  by  both  Governments. 

B.  The  High  Commands  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistan  forces 
agree  to  refrain  from  taking  any  measures  that  might  augment  the 
military  potential  of  the  forces  under  their  control  in  the  State 
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of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  (For  the  purpose  of  these  proposals  "forces 
under  their  control"  shall  be  considered  to  include  all  forces, 
organized  and  unorganized,  fighting  or  participating  in  hostilities 
on  their  respective  sides.) 

C.  The  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  India  and 
Pakistan  shall  promptly  confer  regarding  any  necessary  local  changes 
in  present  dispositions  which  may  facilitate  the  cease-fire. 

D.  In  its  discretion  and  as  the  Commission  may  find 
practicable,  the  Commission  will  appoint  military  observers  who 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commission  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
both  Commands  will  supervise  the  observance  of  the  cease-fire  order. 

E.  The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
agree  to  appeal  to  their  respective  peoples  to  assist  in  creating 
and  maintaining  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  further 
negotiations . 


PART  II 


Truce  Agreement 

Simultaneously  with  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  for  the 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  as  outlined  in  Part  I,  both 
Governments  accept  the  following  principles  as  a  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  a  truce  agreement,  the  details  of  which  shall  be 
worked  out  in  discussion  between  their  representatives  and  the 
Commi ss i on . 

A.  (1)  As  the  presence  of  troops  of  Pakistan  in  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  constitutes  a  material 
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change  in  the  situation  since  it  was  represented  by  the  Government 
oi  Pakistan  before  the  Security  Council,  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
agrees  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  that  State. 

2.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  use  its  best  endeavor 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  from  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  of 
tribesmen  and  Pakistan  nationals  not  normally  resident  therein  who 
have  entered  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

3.  Pending  a  final  solution,  the  territory  evacuated 
by  the  Pakistan  troops  will  be  administered  by  the  local  authorities 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Commission. 

B.  (1)  When  the  Commission  shall  have  notified  the 
Government  of  India  that  the  tribesmen  and  Pakistan  nationals 
referred  to  in  Part  II,  A  2  hereof  have  withdrawn,  thereby  termina¬ 
ting  the  situation  which  was  represented  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  Security  Council  as  having  occasioned  the  presence  of  Indian 
forces  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  further,  that  the 
Pakistan  forces  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  the  Government  of  India  agrees  to  begin  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  their  forces  from  that  State  in  stages  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  Commission. 

2.  Pending  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  for  a 
final  settlement  of  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
the  Indian  Government  will  maintain  within  the  lines  existing  at  the 
moment  of  the  cease-fire  those  forces  of  its  Army  which  in  agreement 
with  the  Commission  are  considered  necessary  to  assist  local 
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authorities  in  the  observance  of  law  and  order.  The  Commission 
will  have  observers  stationed  where  it  deems  necessary. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  will  undertake  to  ensure 
that  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  will  take 
all  measures  within  their  power  to  make  it  publicly  known  that 
peace,  law  and  order  will  be  safeguarded  and  that  all  human  and 
political  rights  will  be  guaranteed, 

C.  (1)  Upon  signature,  the  full  text  of  the  Truce 
Agreement  or  a  communique  containing  the  principles  thereof  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments  and  the  Commission,  will 
be  made  public. 


PART  III 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan  reaffirm 
their  wish  that  the  future  status  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  and 
to  that  end,  upon  acceptance  of  the  Truce  Agreement  both  Governments 
agree  to  enter  into  consultations  with  the  Commission  to  determine 
fair  and  equitable  conditions  whereby  such  free  expression  will  be 
assured. 

VII.  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  FOR  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  ON  5  JANUARY  1949. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  FOR  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN. 

Having  received  from  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
in  Communications,  dated  December  23  and  December  25,  1948,  respectively 
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their  acceptance  of  t lie  following  principles  which  are  supplementary 
tu  the  Commission's  Resolution  of  August  13,  1948; 

1.  The  question  of  the  accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan  will  he  decided  through  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite. 

2.  A  plebiscite  will  be  held  when  it  shalL  be  found  by 
the  Commission  that  the  cease-fire  and  truce  arrangements  set  forth 
in  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Commission's  resolution  of  13  August  1948, 
have  been  carried  out  and  arrangements  for  the  plebiscite  have  been 
completed . 

3.  (a)  The  Secretary  General  of  Lhe  United  Nations 
wi J 1 ,  in  agreement  with  the  Commission,  nominate  a  Plebiscite 
Administrator  who  shall  be  a  personality  of  high  international  stand¬ 
ing  and  commanding  general  confidence.  lie  will  be  formally  appointed 
to  office  by  the  Government  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

(b)  The  Plebiscite  Administrator  shall  derive  from 
the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  the  powers  he  considers  necessary  for 
organizing  and  conducting  the  plebiscite  and  for  ensuring  the  freedom 
and  impartiality  of  the  plebiscite. 

(c)  The  Plebiscite  Administrator  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  appoint  such  staff  or  assistants  and  observers  as  he  may  re- 
qu  j  re . 

4.  (a)  After  implementation  of  Parts  I  and  II  of  the 

Commission's  resolution  of  13  August  1948,  and  when  the  Commission  is 
satisfied  that  peaceful  conditions  have  been  restored  in  the  State, 
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the*  Commission  and  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  will  determine,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  o£  India,  the  final  disposal  of 
Indian  and  State  armed  forces,  such  disposal  to  be  with  due  regard 
to  the  security  of  the  State  and  the  freedom  of  the  plebiscite. 

(b)  As  regards  the  territory  referred  to  in  A. 2 
of  Part  II  of  the  resolution  of  13  August,  final  disposal  of  the 
armed  forces  in  that  territory  will  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the  local 
aut hori ties. 

5.  All  civil  and  military  authorities  within  the 
State  and  the  principal  political  elements  of  the  State  will  be 
required  to  co-operate  with  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  in  the 
preparation  for  and  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite. 

6.  (a)  All  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  left  it  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  will  be  invited  and  be  free  to  return 
and  to  exercise  all  their  rights  as  such  citizens.  For  the  purpose 

of  facilitating  repatriation  there  shall  be  appointed  two  Commissions, 
one  composed  of  nominees  of  India  and  the  other  of  nominees  of  Pakis¬ 
tan.  The  Commission  shall  operate  under  the  direction  of  the 
Plebiscite  Administrator.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
and  all  authorities  within  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  will  collab¬ 
orate  with  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  in  putting  this  provision  into 
effect. 

(b)  All  persons  (other  than  citizens  of  the  State) 
who  on  or  since  15  August  1947,  have  entered  it  for  other  than  lawful 


purpose,  Shall  be  required  to  leave  the  State. 


7.  All  authorities  within  the  State  of  Jammu  and 


Kashmir  will  undertake  to  ensure,  in  collaboration  with  the  Plebis¬ 
cite  Administrator,  that: 

(a)  There  is  no  threat,  coercion  or  intimidation, 
bribery  or  other  undue  influence  on  the  voters  in  the  plebiscite; 

(b)  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  legitimate 
political  activity  throughout  the  State.  All  subjects  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  creed,  caste  or  party,  shall  be  safe  and  free  in 
expressing  their  views  and  in  voting  on  the  question  of  the  accession 
of  the  State  to  India  or  Pakistan.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  the 
press,  speech  and  assembly  and  freedom  of  travel  in  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  freedom  of  lawful  entry  and  exit; 

(c)  All  political  prisoners  are  released; 

(d)  Minorities  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
accorded  adequate  protection;  and 

(e)  There  is  no  victimization. 

8.  The  Plebiscite  Administrator  may  refer  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  problems  on  which 
he  may  require  assistance,  and  the  Commission  may  in  its  discretion 
call  upon  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  to  carry  out  on  its  behalf 
any  of  the  responsibilities  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted; 

9.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  plebiscite,  the  Plebiscite 
Administrator  shall  report  the  result  thereof  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  Government  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  The  Commission  shall  then 

certify  to  the  Security  Council  whether  the  plebiscite  has  or  1ms  not 
been  free  and  impartial; 
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10.  Upon  the  signature  of  the  truce  agreement  the 
details  of  the  foregoing  proposals  will  be  elaborated  in  the  consulta¬ 
tions  envisaged  in  Part  Ill  of  the  Commission's  resolution  of  13 
August  1948.  The  Plebiscite  Administrator  will  be  fully  associated 
in  these  consultations; 

Commends  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  for  their  prompt 
action  in  ordering  a  cease-fire  to  take  effect  from  one  minute  before 
midnight  of  1  January  1949,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  arrived  at  as 
provided  for  by  the  Commission's  resolution  of  13  August  1948;  and 

Resolves  to  return  in  the  immediate  future  to  the  sub-continent 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the  resolution 
of  13  August  1948  and  by  the  foregoing  principles. 


i 
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ANNEX  E 
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•  CHINA 

Ana  Grants , 
CHINA  by  PAKISTAN 


Rawalpindi  \ 


fironper* 


Tb*  W»lblD»WS  foil  /  I  Oct,  17,  IMS 

KASHMIR  BATTLE  MAPI  (1)  is  India’s  (shaded  arrows)  August  riposte 
to  Pakistan's  infiltration  of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  (2)  Is  Pakistan’s  (open 
arrow)  counterthrust  at  Chhamb  Sept.  1  against  stiff  resistance,  (3)  is 
India's  three-pronged  drive  Sept.  6  toward  arid  around  Lahore,  which 
touched  off  '-the  only  real  engagement  of  th 4  undeplaredwar,"  ( 4 )  is  the 
two-pronged  Indian  attack  toward  SinlbA.  Sept,  7-B-  Which,  is  considered 
the  sccqjjd  phase  of -the  Lahore  buttle  , 
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ANNEX  F 


(WBT) 


Tb»  WMhlMton  f°at 

*_'•  V,  J  f  fr  ^ 

Chinese  forces  were  reported  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  Indian  border  at  the  Tibet  “dag¬ 
ger”  between  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  (1)  and 
in  the  Demfchok  area  nfeor  the  Ladakh 
portion  of  Kashmir  (2).  One  report  eold 
they  actually  crossed  the  border  and  then 


withdrew.  Indie  wag  thus  faoad  with  a  two- 
front  threat  while  ftghtin*  Pakistan  In  the 
weak  Jloth  aides  claimed  small  gains  In 
the  Siolkot  and  Lahore  areas  (3),  but  an 
Indian  spokesman  sold  a  lull  had  settled 
over  the  fighting  there,  ■  , 
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India  In  Ktktng  and  rslsassd 
by  the  Indian  Embasjy  in 
Washington; 

Iln  Its  notes  the  Indian 
government  continues  to 
resort  to  Its  ususl  subter¬ 
fuges  In  in  sttempt  to  deny 
the  intruding  sctlvltJes  of 
lndlsn  troops  slong  the 
Slno-lndlsn  boundary  snd 
the  Chins  Sikkim  boundsry. 
This  sttempt  csnnot  possi¬ 
bly  succeed. 

Since  cense  fire  end  troop 
withdrawal  were  effected 
slong  the  Slno-lndlsn  bor¬ 
der  by  Chins  on  her  qwn 
initiative  In  1962,  Indian 
troops  have  never  stopped 
their  provocations  snd  there 
have  been  more  than  300  In¬ 
trusions  Into  China  either 
by  ground  or  by  sir.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  re- 


self.  This  Is  «  bare-faced.  He.  settle 
How  c*n  It  hope  to  deceive  ^  g  u  ] 

■nyone?  j  jgj^g  O  •'  -v  *ii=S ttrTltorlll 

ref  from  stippibg  Me  vets 
!  aggrearioh,  ^thp  » Iadlto 

x ^  v  .  - 1  ,  -  w  •  - - 1  <  CJormi^neTSt  b«f  Intensified 

iu  ™  SS?  .UnS'ln  A  'M  1.  tamo.  to  .«rr-  by  Krtroop, 

Jh.t  !u  lt^T.  Mliid  VUl  ond  it  remain  oo.*t  4  iiod y,  the  Indian  to  tatnido  Into  Cb^ter- 

that  '  preWot  Yet  eoroe  countries  Cfcvm&roent  fcaa  long  be«*n  ritory  for  reepnnirfseamee 

Delong  4  TMbiw  ackooWledwd  Kaah-  ttsinfflthe-tfiTltory  of  Slk-  end  -provpcatloT)^  The  In 

tn*dlag  "Indian  trdopa  eVeil 
19C2,  £ot  deep  lnlo  Chinese1 

_ times,  In  territory,  rosde  unbridled 

have  croawxf  bteusim  raids,  kidnaped 


ment  bss  blatantly  claimed 
parts  of  Slnklang  snd  Tibet 
on  the  Chinese  side  of  the 
Western  sector  of  the  Slno- 
lndlsn  boundsry  to  be  In¬ 
dian  territory,  Illegally  occu¬ 
pied  by  China;  but  In  fact 
these  areas  have  never  be¬ 
longed  to  India  and  even 
had  never  been  marked  as 
within  Indian  territory  be¬ 
fore  India  tampered  with 
the  maps. 

On  the  other  hand,  It 


I  n  <fl;  a  n  povnrnment 


i na -Sikkim  boundary  Chinese 'border  Inhabitants 
snd  aeiaed  ethrir  4  livestock. 
Is  there  any  International 
boundsry  or  any  inrlnclple 
a^greaekm  either  on:  the  v  folding  International  refa-  - 


unuicsc  uuTCiiiiiiciu  4^-  -  -  ,  - - - j - -  .  v  iiuncuro  «u  tuwiw  iwr  iuiTftivuTiuiCT  vm  • — — — »  ' 

peatcdly  lodged  protesta  should  be  pointed  out  that  Uuncblng -again*  Pakistan,  attack  against  Psklitin.  Chinese  glda  of  the  China  lions  in  the  eye*  of  the  In- 

with  the  Indian  Government  90.000  square  kilometers  of  The  Chinese  Government  This  cannot  but  arousa  the  Sikkim  boundary  or  oa  th*  dl“  Government?  This  Is 
and  served  warnings  to  It  Chinese  territory  south  of  hss  consistently  held  that  rtvt  concern  of  the  Chi-  bouddiry  itaelf.  f  Indeed  preposterous  and 


and  has  successively  noti¬ 
fied  some  friendly  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  facts  are  there  and 
they  cannot  be  denied  by 
the  Indian  Government  by 
more  quibbling  Moreover, 
the  Chinese  Government 
has  four  times  proposed 
(the  latest  occasion  In  June 
1905)  Slno-lndlan  Joint  in¬ 
vestigation  Into  India's  Ille¬ 
gal  construction  of  military 
worka  for  aggression  on  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  China- 
Slkkhn  boundary ^Jbut  h*» 
each  time  been  refused  by 
the  Indian  Government. 
Now  the  Indian  Goverwn  nt 
pretentiously  srys  that  the 
matter  can  be  settled  If  only 
an  Independent  and  neutral 
observer  should  go  to  the 
border  to  see  for  himself. 

It  further  shamelessly  n* 


the  Illegal  McMahon  Line  In 
the  Eastern  sector  of  the 
Sino-lndian  border  have  all 
along  been  Illegally  occu¬ 
pied  by  India,  that  alght 
areas  In  the  middle  sector 
and  Psrigaa  In  tha  western 


the  Kashmir  question 
should  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  /  respect-,  for  the 
Kashmiri  jpeopk’i  right  of 
telf-d etemjlnatloo  ti  pledged 
to  them  by  India  and  Pakl* 
atan. 


ness  Government.  Thaw  • are  now-  *3fl  such  going  too  far  in  bullying 

\\Raaton  tod  Justlca  must  military  worka, 'targe  and  other*, 

prevail In  tbs  world.  So  long  amall,  which  they  have  built  Tha- Chinese  Government 
aa  the  Indian  Government  In  th®:p*»t  few  /ears  all  vi»w  demands  that  the  In* 

oppresses  the  Kaabmlrl  Over  tpf  JmporttnC  paste#  dlan  Goyarnment..  dismantle 

a  1  i-ts* r+Vk*  ‘ 


people;  China  .will  not  ceasa  aloof' -( 
aupf/ortlng  the  Kashmiri  bound] 
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;  ChlnA^sJMarp  y  ‘pH  >ta  military  works' for  kg- 
V  thus/.wantonly  en  /  *re«*ion  on  the  Chlness 
\  4  /  aid*  of  the  Chln*Sflddm 

boundary  or  on  the  bound- 
, ary  ltaalf  within  thre.a 
days  of  the  delivery. of  the 
present  note  and  Immediate; 
-ly  atop  all  He  Intrusions 
along  the  Slno-lndlaa  bound¬ 
ary  and  tha  Chlna-filkklm 
boundary,  return  the  kid¬ 
naped  Chine *4  border  Inhab¬ 
itants  and  '  the  aeUe'd  llva- 
atock  and  pledga, to  refrain 
from  any  more  harassing 
rslds  across  >  Lba .  boundary. 
Otbarwlaa,  the  Indian 
Government,  must  bear  full 
responsibility  for  alt  the . 
grave  consequence*  arising 
therefrom.  - 


1 


) 


ANNEX  G 


•i  <■  •  <  „ •  La  s 

^ -  —4 

\  .  .  •  \  'fi. '.  -  4  ■  {  •  • 

*  *  tV>  '  < 

.  JiSsi'f *£?■',  *»’  ' 


vi.*i 


a  n  •  1  1  rr 

As  Carried  by  1  ass 


j 

Twultn 

TASHKENT,  V.S.S.R.,  High  Commissioner  of  Pak- 

Jan;  10— Following  U  the  Man  tb  India  will  return  to 

text  of  the  lndo-Pakietani  their  posts  and  that1  the  nor* 

declaration,  at  distributed  mal  functioning  of  dlplo- 

by  Tati;  mafic  ^mission*  of  both 

_.  _  .  .....  .  .  countries  will  be  restored, 

Th»  Prime  Minister  of  In-  Both  governments  shall  ob- 

dla  ana  the  President  of  serve  the  Vienna  convention 

Pakistan,  having  met  at  0f  iMi  on  diplomatic  Inter- 

Tashkent  and  having  dls-  course.  - 

cussed  the  existing  relations  „  ,  ’  .  J-  . 

between  India  and  Pakistan,  Prisoner  Repatriation 
hereby  declare  their  firm 
resolve  to  restore  normal 
and  peaceful  relations,  be¬ 
tween  their  countries  and  to 
promote  understanding  and 
friendly  relations  between 
their  peoples.  They  consider 
the  attainment  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  of  vital  importance 


The  Prime  Minister  of  In¬ 
dia  and  the  President  of 
Pakistan  have  agreed  to 
consider  measures  toward 
the  restoration  of  economic 
and  trade  relations,  com- 
munkatldns,  as  well  as  cub 
ttlral  exchanges  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Pakistan,  •  and  to 


for  the  welfare  of  the  600  take  measures  tp  Implement 
million  people  of  India  and  the  existing  agreements  be* 


tween  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  In¬ 
dia  and  the  President  of 
Pakistan  have  agreed  that 
they  will  give  Instructions 
to  thejf  respective  Authori¬ 
ties  to  carry  put  the  repatrl- 
..  ,.  .  „  . .  .  .  atlon  of  prisoners  of  war.  • f 

They  reaffirm  their  obll-  fe 

gatlon  under  the  charter  not  p,wJ}!!n 

to  have  recourse  to  force 

>„m  *Kn 


Pakistan. 

The;  Prime  Minister  of  In¬ 
dia  and  the  President  of 
Pakistan  tfn*  that  both 
sides  will  exert  all  efforts  tb 
create  good-nelghbprly  re* 
latlons  between  India  and 
Pakistan  In  accordance  with 
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